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[‘ is not necessarily Marxianism to interpret political 
changes in the light of social factors. What is peculiar to 
Marxianism is the tendency to interpret political changes in 
no other light. As long ago as Aristotle, we find political 
forms and political changes ascribed to social causes. Speak- 
ing of political forms, Aristotle notes that “ oligarchy exists 
when men of property have the government in their hands; 
democracy in the opposite case, when the indigent, and not 
the men of property, are the rulers.” Speaking of political 
changes, or, as he calls them, revolutions, he notes particu- 
larly the changes or revolutions which come from the increase, 
or the decrease, of one of the social factors in the State. “A 
State has many parts, of which some one may grow imper- 
ceptibly . . . revolutions arise from this cause in democracies 
as well as in other forms of government.” If we follow 
Aristotle in seeking to explain political changes, we shall thus 
take into account, of course among other causes, the cause 
which is to be found in these imperceptible growths of social 
factors, and in the subsequent shifting of what may be called 
the social balance. The same lesson was taught, still more 
imperatively, by one of our English political thinkers in the 
seventeenth century. James Harrington, in the introduction 


1 Presidential address delivered to the Institute of Sociology, London, February 12, 
1996. 
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to his Oceana of 1656, which he dedicated to Cromwell, laid 
down the principle, “‘ As is the proportion or balance of 
Dominion, or property in land, so is the nature of the Empire ”’ 
—that is to say, of the government. Confining his attention 
to land, the great and visible form of wealth in his day and 
generation, he argued that the Crown was now impoverished, 
the middle classes were wealthy, and a commonwealth or 
republic must therefore take the place of monarchy. “ Let 
the King come in,” he prophesied (according to a story told 
by Aubrey) on the eve of the Restoration, “ and call a parlia- 
ment of the greatest cavaliers in England, so they be men of 
estates, and let them sit but seven years, they will all turn 
Commonwealth’s men.” It would take a good deal of argu- 
ment to decide how far Harrington was right, and how far he 
was wrong, in this prophecy. There was certainly a Whig 
party established by 1675, and there was certainly a Whig 
Revolution in 1688. On the other hand there was a con- 
temporary of James Harrington who also based his philosophy 
on the middle classes, and who reached what seems to 
be a diametrically opposite conclusion. This was Thomas 
Hobbes. He argued that what the middle classes wanted, 
sua si bona norint—if only they knew their own interests—was 
a good strong government which policed their property. He 
put that argument definitely in an appeal to the middle 
classes—perhaps it would better be called a definite scolding 
of the middle classes; and it is not a bad answer to Harrington. 

If we sought to argue in the most modern and up-to-date 
terms, we might substitute Pareto for Aristotle and Harring- 
ton, and talk about “ the circulation of élites”’ as the true 
social background of political change. Perhaps it is better to 
argue in nobody’s terminology, but to begin by defining the 
terms which we are using ourselves. On that basis we must 
notice the width of meaning of the term “‘ social background.” 
Instinctively, and at the first blush, we interpret that term in 
reference to the distribution of property, the system of classes 
determined (or mainly determined) by that distribution, and 
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the social balance between the different factors in that 
system. ‘This is the interpretation followed, in different ways, 
by Aristotle and Harrington, as it is also followed, in his own 
peculiar way, by the Marxian. But there is also a larger 
interpretation of the idea of social background, which befits 
the sociologist, and indeed must necessarily be followed by 
the sociologist. On that interpretation we shall include in 
the social background of political changes not only the 
distribution of property, the system of classes, and the shifting 
of the balance of classes, but a number of other factors. In 
the first place, we shall include the mere size and mass of 
population—in itself, and regardless of the particular way in 
which it is distributed in different classes. The mere number 
of the population is in itself a social factor of the first magni- 
tude. A vastly increased population, such as the nineteenth 
century produced, will ultimately entail problems of 
political organization which involve changes of political 
method—new forms, for example, of party machinery, to 
manipulate the new numbers: new forms of the general drill 
and discipline of life, to regulate the new movement of great 
crowds along its routes. The factor of population, in all its 
ramifications—not only internal, but also external, and in its 
bearing on emigration and general expansion—is one of the 
greatest factors in the social background of political change. 
There are other factors which have also to be counted. 
There is, for example, the increase and the speeding of com- 
munications—both physical communication by new methods 
of transport, and mental communication by telegraph, tele- 
phone, and wireless. These things affect and alter the pace of 
politics; and an alteration of the pace of politics is already a 
political change, which may bring other changes in its train, 
Again, the alteration of the family may produce alterations 
in the State. If the family becomes less of a solid unit, and 
less responsible for its members, the State will be charged 
with greater responsibilities and become more of a paternal 
authority. It is not always the encroachment of the State 
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which diminishes the area of the family: the reverse may be 
the case, and the shrinkage of the family may involve the 
increase of the State. Similarly, the development of educa- 
tion, in itself a form of social change and an alteration of the 
social background, may involve political consequences and 
changes. If, for example, there is a large resort to the 
Universities, and if the result is the production of an unem- 
ployed intelligentsia, or of an intelligentsia not employed in 
the ways and on the standards which its members feel 
entitled to expect, there will arise a new social factor which is 
particularly likely to make political demands and to precipi- 
tate political changes. 

Before we turn to examine the political effects of the social 
background in this broader and more general sense, we may 
pause to enquire whether we can trace, behind any of the 
recent political changes in Europe, social causes of that more 
specific character which we associate with the conception of 
class. Class is a dangerous word. There is hardly any 
community which can show a definite system of classes, or 
even anything approaching such a system. Occupations and 
professions are definite things, but class is a term of rhetoric 
rather than a term of art. When we speak of class-feelings 
and class-movements, we are postulating a unit, and a unity 
of that unit, which reality seldom warrants. Even the 
working class, which is most definitely a class, is a collection of 
different feelings and different movements; and when we 
turn to the middle class, or the middle classes, we are turning 
to something which is even more indefinite. None the less, 
there is a sense in which we say that Fascism and National 
Socialism are movements of the middle class, including in 
that term partly the members of the professions and those 
who expect to enter the professions, partly the independent 
artisan and the shop-keeper, and partly the middle interests 
in the world of agriculture. It is difficult to test such a 
generalization in any scientific way. We should need, for that 
purpose, a social census of the membership of each party con- 
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cerned; and even that would not give us sufficient data unless 
we could weigh, in some way, the relative influence of the 
different sections. There was an occasion, about 1921, when 
the Secretary of the Fascist party in Italy gave an account of 
the social composition of one half of his party; and it is 
significant that the greater part of that half—some 90,000 
out of a total of 150,000—could be classed as independent or 
professional. The origins and the careers of the leaders are 
another index. It is true that a victorious party, once in 
power, recruits all sorts of adherents, who follow the banner of 
success: it is also true that, once in power, it may adjust its 
policy to the exigencies of its new position, and incorporate 
plans and aims which do not belong to its own beginnings. 
That only makes it the more necessary to go back to the party 
beginnings in order to understand the social background from 
which it came and the social needs and desires which im- 
pelled it to seek political change. If we go back in that way 
to the origins of National Socialism, we shall find that, like 
Italian Fascism, it appealed to the middle interests of society, 
severely shaken and battered by the hurricanes of the cur- 
rency, and barred from its hopes of professional advancement 
by a régime in which posts seemed destined wholly for 
another class. One of the original twenty-five points of the 
party programme demanded the creation and maintenance 
of a sound middle class, the socialization of the large stores 
and their rental at low cost to small traders, and special 
consideration for such traders in purchases made on behalf of 
the State. Another, addressed to the middle interest in 
agriculture, demanded land reform suitable to the national 
needs, the enactment of a law for the expropriation of land 
for social purposes, the abolition of rent on land, and the 
prevention of all kinds of speculation in land. 

Why should there have been this insurgence of the middle 
classes in Germany and Italy? We are driven back on a 
simple cause—the convulsion of the war. The war had 
shaken irreparably the position of the governing class, or 
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perhaps we had better say the governing element, under the 
shelter of which the middle classes had gone their way and 
preserved their respectability and their self-respect. A new 
governing element had emerged, or threatened to emerge, 
from the ranks of the working classes who followed the creed 
of socialism. The new governing element imperilled their 
advancement in the service of the State—a service which 
bulks more largely on the Continent than it does with us in 
the prospect of a career; and in any case, it imperilled the 
maintenance of self-respect. A country which is ready to 
accept and respect a labour government must have gone a 
long way in the recognition of the principle that a man’s a 
man for a’ that. It must also have gone a long way in the 
recognition, and the practical application, of the principle 
that the permanent service of the State is divorced from all 
social favour, and is freely open to all capacity, irrespective of 
social convention. If this way has not been travelled, the 
imminence of a labour government will convey a double 
threat to the middle class—a threat to its self-respect and 
sense of personal dignity: a threat to its hope of advancement 
and prospects of a career. The insurgence of the middle 
classes is the answer to that double threat. 

It is difficult to understand contemporary Italy and Ger- 
many without remembering Russia, and without reflecting 
on the different development of Russia. Russia supplied the 
bugbear which served to frighten millions into the fold of a 
warm and comfortable middle-class State. But why did 
Russia herself, under the impact of a similar cause—the 
convulsion of the war—follow a line of development so 
peculiar, and so different from that of other States? The 
answer is naturally found in the difference of the social back- 
ground of Russia. An amorphous but plastic society of 
little farming communities had long been shaped by a govern- 
ing bureaucracy, with a large foreign element in its composi- 
tion, and by a landed nobility. The system had been shaken 
by war in 1905: it was finally destroyed by war in 1917. 
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What was to take its place? There was only one social 
element which offered itself. This was the element of 
industrial labour in the towns and factory settlements which 
had grown up in Russia during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. There was no other social element of 
sufficient volume and strength—no middle element of the 
professions, or in the country-side, or in the world of trade 
and business, in which, from the eighteenth century onwards, 
a number of foreign interests, English among the rest, had 
always been mainly active. The element of industrial 
labour—a minority, but an active minority, with definite 
objects and a definite leadership—surged to the front. The 
amorphous but plastic society found a new control. The 
ideals of industrial labour became dominant; and the little 
farming communities were shaped into accordance with them. 

If there were time and space, the analysis of the social back- 
ground in terms of class, and of the effects of that background 
in producing political change, might be carried further. We 
might speak, for example, of the resurgence of the old 
peasant culture in the Danubian lands; of the development of 
peasant proprietorship, since the war, in large areas of those 
lands; and of the political consequences of that development 
in the States in which it has taken place. The terms of 
property and of class which belong to urbanized, industrial- 
ized, and commercialized communities are not proper to 
agricultural communities ; and it is dangerous to import any 
common scheme into the interpretation of the varied face of 
Europe. But it is time to turn to those broader aspects of 
social iife and the social background which still remain for 
our consideration. Beyond the play of property and class, 
there is also the play of other forces. There is the great 
population: there is the great change of communications; 
there is the stirring of society and the social process by a new 
diffusion of education. Can we trace the effects of these 
causes—these elements of our contemporary social back- 
ground—in any of the political changes of our times ? 
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One of the political portents of the present time—perhaps 
the greatest of them—is the magnification of party. When 
Bryce published his Modern Democracies in 1921—how long 
ago that seems, and how far have parties, and politics 
generally, travelled in fifteen years—he was alarmed by the 
growth of parties and party-spirit, and anxious to find checks 
to their growth. The parties of our day are giants to what 
they were when he wrote. In Russia, Germany, and Italy, 
however much they may be divided otherwise, there is one 
common fundamental political fact. That fact is the integra- 
tion of the State in a party, the domination of the State by a 
party—a single party; a party of a closed membership, though 
the membership may run to two or three millions; a party 
which gives its members a special status, dignity, and privi- 
lege. There are differences between the formal position of 
party in any one of these States and its formal position in 
others. In Russia the Communist party is formally separate 
from the State; and though its members actually inspire all 
the action of the State, the party itself, de jure, has no lot or 
part in the Constitution. In Italy, the Fascist party is a part 
of the Constitution: it has a formal right, under the law of 
May 1928, to take a legal part in the conduct of parliament- 
ary elections: it has also a formal right, under another law of 
December 1928, to give its advice on constitutional changes 
—including, under that head, “‘ international treaties which 
involve a renunciation of the acquisition of territories ”»—and 
to suggest to the Crown the names of persons for the office of 
Prime Minister. But these differences, important as they 
are, do not abolish a fundamental identity. Formally, or 
informally, a single organized party, of a closed membership, 
controls the destinies of these countries. Not content with 
its own membership of adults, the party proceeds to incor- 
porate youth, adolescence, childhood, and even infancy, in 
its ranks. In Italy, for example, as it was announced in The 
Times of January 24, a pre-Balilla of boys under six is now 
being added to the Balilla for children from six to fourteen, 
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the Avanguardisti for adolescents from fourteen to eighteen, 
and the Young Fascists for youths from eighteen to twenty- 
one. 

What is the social background from which this portent 
comes? Why has this factor of party, once a voluntary 
association parallel to other voluntary associations, and 
moving like them within the framework and shelter of the 
State, shot into the foreground, captured the State, and 
proceeded to organize the whole of life? It is a difficult and 
complicated question. But there are some factors in recent 
social development which suggest something of an answer. 
In a great population men diversify their lives by taking 
“sides.” They may simply espouse an athletic side, and 
become the fans of a team. In the circus of the great and 
populous Constantinople there were already Blues and 
Greens fourteen hundred years ago; and the Blues and 
Greens, from being circus-factions, spilled over into politics 
and shook the throne of Justinian. There is no “‘ side ” more 
fascinating than the political, and nothing more calculated to 
diversify life, especially if it be organized with pomp and 
banners and uniform. As soon as the electorate increased in 
size and became the electorate of a great population, the 
party organizer was at work. In England the second Reform 
Bill of 1867 was followed at once by the Liberal Caucus and 
Mr. Schnadhorst; and an eruption and insurgence of party 
seemed imminent, particularly when Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, in the early eighties of last century, threw himself into the 
task of galvanizing the National Union of Conservative 
Associations into a fervent activity. But in a homogeneous 
country, accustomed to conduct disputes between sides by 
rules of the game, or at any rate professing that object, the 
fervour of a party-side, however hotly it boils for a time, 
tends ultimately towards a moderate temperature. Where 
society is less homogeneous, the temper of the side prevails. 
It is this prevalence of the temper of the side which has been 
so marked a feature of so many Continental countries in the 
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post-war years. Nowhere, perhaps, was it more marked 
than in Germany. The party-side became a total focus of 
life. The party-creed developed into a general Weltanschau- 
ung: the party sought to provide for its members the whole 
apparatus of life—mutual benefit, education, sport, military 
exercise, whatever the mind can crave. When parties thus 
become total, there is, in the last resort, only room for one. 
And when one total party triumphs, the State goes—or 
rather, as the current phrase runs, it becomes “ totalitarian,” 
which is only to say that it becomes the subject and the play- 
thing of the total party. 

No doubt it is questions of property and the interests of 
social classes which help to precipitate parties. But they are 
not the only questions. What makes the side, and maintains 
the side, may be primarily questions of national position and 
national prestige, even if questions of property and the 
interests of social classes are also mixed in the tissue. In any 
case, the problem before us is not so much that of the grounds 
on which parties are formed, as that of the causes which give 
them—whatever the grounds on which they are formed—the 
intensity, the totality, the dominance which they nowadays 
tend to assume. These characteristics will not readily 
develop except in a heterogeneous society; but the fact of 
social difference and social cleavage is not, in itself, sufficient 
to explain them. We must also take into account the great 
population. We must equally take into account the new 
powers and processes of manipulating emotion which are 
furnished by the multiplication of communications. The 
modern leader, flying by aeroplane, is ubiquitous. His 
voice can become familiar to millions over the wireless: his 
face and his mannerisms are diffused to millions by the film. 
The power of organizing sides has been vastly increased by 
the mechanical development of our civilization. It is some- 
what terrifying to reflect upon the repercussions of these 
mechanical developments on politics. On the one hand 
they make it easy to assemble gigantic combinations, tuned 
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in eye and ear to a dominant mode. On the other hand, 
when once such acombination has been established, they make 
it difficult for any vestige of opposition even to appear. The 
tendency to take sides defeats itself; it ends by producing a 
solitary side, which, because it is solitary, is not a side. One 
can hardly imagine a modern Garibaldi. He would be 
defeated at once in a modern world where light is such that 
every movement is instantaneously visible and sound is such 
that every stirring is immediately audible. He would be 
overwhelmed at once by an instantaneous concentration of 
aeroplanes. 

If we may count in the social background the two factors 
which have just been mentioned—the factor of numbers and 
the factor of their methods of communication—we begin to see 
more of the far-spread roots of recent political change. But 
these factors are only a part, and a tolerably simple part, of 
the whole matter. Shaken societies are seeking to reform 
themselves. Some substitute has to be found for the old 
governing stratum and the old governing elements. Where 
this has happened, men are going through an experimental 
stage, in which a party combination offers itself, or obtrudes 
itself, as a substitute. In the period of effervescence, the 
party combination reaches down into the depths for its 
leaders and its adherents. The young men from the schools 
and the Universities, the teachers and the journalists, many 
sorts and conditions of men, see a rising star. Both those 
who wish to receive and those who wish to give and to make 
an offering rally to the cause of party. It was an impressive 
thing to one who talked with the young men in a German 
University, two years ago, to see how their hopes were set on 
party. Not advancement in a profession, not entry into the 
professional service of the State, not a parliamentary career 
(how could there be one ?), but enlistment in the party, and 
a happy combination of personal advancement and service 
to the community through such enlistment—these were the 
terms in which the eager and ambitious were thinking. The 
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he party is at once a career and a dedication: it unlocks the 
if doors: per me si va nella citta godente. We cannot realize 
i the zest of party unless we also realize that party seems an 
is entrance to a new world, a new America, in which careers 
i abound and jobs spring brightly from the soil like wild 
H flowers. 
| In conditions such as these there is something apocalyptic, 
i something (if the word may be permitted) “ revivalistic,” 
il in the glorified party of our days. Those who saw the great 
| crowds—moving by their grandeur, and yet also, in their 
mass, terrible—which assembled on the funeral day of our 
late King will understand the sense of apocalypse and the 
feeling of revival. This is what the great population and the 
whirring shuttle of its communications can produce. It is a 
sort of mysticism, supra-rational or infra-rational, according 
) as you choose to regard it. With us this mysticism seems to 
i) gather about existing institutions, and especially the mon- 
archy. That is the lesson of last May and this January. 
Will it endure, and what are the forms which it will eventually 
take? I do not know: I only hold my breath. Elsewhere, 
with existing institutions less stable and less magnetic, the 
mysticism has gathered round new centres, and has preci- 
pitated itself in mystical parties. There is the centre of class, 
and the mystical party of Communism. There is the centre 
of race, and the mystical party of the National Socialists. 
There is the centre of the “ national organism,” as it appears 
in the very first article of the Italian Charter of Labour, and 
there is the mystical party of Fascism, engaged in what the : 
Greeks called proskynesis at the feet of the organism. Every E 
centre has its incarnation in a hero: each mystical party has 
its Duce, or Fiihrer, or, as he is more modestly called in 
Russia, its Secretary. When the great population swarms, . 
it must have its queen-bee. When the side emerges, it must a 
ii cluster round the emergent leader; and you will have what I 
| cannot but call—vulgarly, but I think truly—the cult of the 
' ** boosted hero.” 
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When one thinks of such things, and when one looks at the 
social background in this fierce light, the future cannot but 
appear cloudy. Perhaps the great population will decline 
and dwindle: perhaps, in the days of our great-grandchildren, 
there will be vacant spaces—abundant room—airy inter- 
stices in what was once a warm and serried mass. Perhaps 
the speed of the whirring shuttle will ease its strain; perhaps 
we shall be trained, by a process of adaptation, to its stress, 
and no longer be excited and dazzled by the whirr. Mean- 
while, we live in the age in which we live. We have to 
understand it in order to master it: self-knowledge is the only 
way to self-control. To understand our age in terms of 
economics—if by economics we mean the distribution of 
property and the system of classes—is to understand it only 
in part. There are other things also afoot. Our numbers; 
our communications and contacts; the temper and tempo of 
life which spring from our numbers and contacts—these also 
count, and count very greatly. 

Take, for example, the sphere of the external relations of 
States. Hitherto we have been looking at the State “at 
home ’’—the State in its own multifarious and crowded 
house. But suppose we imagine it walking abroad, travel- 
ling, prospecting—like that old race which anthropologists 
call the Prospectors. What will it find? Still more import- 
ant—what will it want to find? Well, it will want some 
things which are definitely economic. It will want emigra- 
tion areas; and it will find the gates of the old areas shut, 
except for a little wicket-gate labelled “ Quota.” It will 
want areas, or it will think it wants areas, for the supply of 
new materials; and it will find a world pre-empted and pre- 
occupied. But is this all it will want, and are these the 
essential things which, in its heart of hearts, it really wants ? 
If we are thinking of the party State—the State with the 
social background and the temper of life of which we have 
just been speaking—the answer will be “ No.” The back- 
ground of its foreign policy will be more than economic, and 
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it will transcend considerations of emigration areas and areas 
for the supply of raw materials. Because such a State is a 


“side” at home, it will move as a “side ’’ when it goes 


abroad. Its fundamental consideration will be, in a word, 
prestige. It will desire to count. These great self-conscious 
populations move out into the world with their self-conscious- 
ness upon them. That they should argue their case in terms 
of any international system, or at the bar of any international 
organ, is already for them a surrender of the thing for which 
they are contending—the respect they desire to impose and 
the prestige they desire to assert. They may use economic 
terms; but they seek a super-economic reality, which is none 
the less a reality for them because it is an intangible matter of 
status and consequence. There is nothing very new about 
the desire of States for status and consequence. The old 
dynastic States had that desire. The new thing about the 
new party States is that their desire for status and conse- 
quence is not the calculation of diplomats but the mysticism 
of masses. The Duce of Fascist Italy is different from Bis- 
marck; and a place in the sun means more to-day than it 
meant—or at any rate it means something different from 
what it meant—thirty years ago. 

My theme is infinite, but your patience is finite. I wish I 
could speak to you about the social background not only of 
political change, but also of political stability. There are, 
after all, some countries in which such a background seems to 
exist—countries which have found, as it were, their form: 
which are somehow one: which can reconcile the unity of the 
State with the differences of political parties, and the unity of 
society with the heterogeneity of its classes. I will not seek to 
penetrate their secret: I will only comfort myself, and you, by 
reflecting that all is not for the worst in the worst of all 
possible worlds. I will add another reflection. Those of us 
who learned our history at the end of the nineteenth century 
were taught to think of the unification of Germany and of 
Italy as if they were processes that had been already achieved 
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in 1870. We now see that they were not achieved. They are 
still being achieved. The Fiihrer and the Duce are the new 
Bismarck and the new Cavour of a new unification—a 
unification under the new and troublous conditions of a new 
social background. Ifa final unification proves to be the out- 
come of these coils and perturbations in Italy and Germany, 
they too may find the secret. We, who were unified long 
ago, cannot but deplore what to us are sad excesses of unitar- 
ian zeal—nowhere sadder, because nowhere more calculated 
and more doctrinaire, than they are in Germany, with its 
passion for the one Reich which is also one race and one 
religion. But just because we were unified long ago, in days 
when the majestic Henry VIII and the masterful Cromwell 
did their work upon us, we must also acknowledge that unity 
has to be won before stability can be found. Besides (and 
this is a sobering thought), have we ourselves yet found our 
final unity ? Is the warfare accomplished ? Or is there still 
a higher unity to be attained—the unity of a comradely 
society and of “‘ joy in widest commonalty spread”? One 
of the features in the policy of the authoritarian unifiers of our 
days is that by party organization of adults, and by ancillary 
organization of youth, and by a supplementary organization 
of leisure for the common and commonly shared activities of 
Kraft durch Freude and Dopolavoro, they pull the strings of com- 
munity taut and draw together all sorts and conditions in 
common bonds. Their political zeal for unity works back on 
the social background and produces a zeal for social unity. 
Perhaps this zeal for social unity is but a by-product of 
politics: certainly the unity achieved is an imposed unity. 
But we have also something to learn; and these things are a 
challenge to us. In our different way, and by our different 
methods of voluntary action, we too have to work back on our 
social background. We, who are free and equal citizens 
under the law by virtue of our political system, have now to 
carry the spirit of our citizenship into the social depths. If 
the social background throws up political changes, and moves 
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and convulses the political mass, is it not also true that a 
system of politics, if it commands our trust and satisfies our 
moral sense, will by its own logic be driven—no, I would 
rather say move—towards the making of social change and 
the quickening of the social mass? The political system is 
not a mere barometer or seismograph which simply registers 
social pressure and social movement. It is also, so far as it is 
based on abiding values, and wherever it is so based, a 
mariner’s compass or a light-house. It need not “ bend 
with the remover to remove.” Itcan ease and adjust social 
pressures: it can even initiate and guide social movements. 
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HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE 
GROWTH OF THE CHINESE 
POPULATION 


By C. P. FITZGERALD 


Sond attempt to trace the growth of the Chinese popula- 
tion in historical times is hampered, not only by the in- 
adequate character of the recorded statistics, but also by the 
varying extent of the region to which they are supposed to 
apply. The first question to be decided before any use can 
be made of these records is: What is meant by “‘ China” at 
any given epoch ? and secondly, How far has the recorded rise 
in population been due merely to the incorporation of new 
territories rather than to an increase in the population of the 
settled lands ? 

Even if China must be defined as the eighteen provinces 
south of the Great Wall, excluding Manchuria and the dis- 
tricts of Inner Mongolia recently settled by Chinese farmers, 
it is certain that this “ traditional ” definition of the empire is 
comparatively modern. The existing provinces were de- 
limited by the first emperor of the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1398), although some of his provinces were divided into two 
under the Ch‘ing (Manchu) dynasty (1644-1912). Since 
the Ming dynasty, however, the southern frontier of the 
empire has remained unchanged. But previous to the 
foundation of the Ming dynasty there had been a constant 
southerly expansion of the limits of the empire and of the 
areas inhabited by Chinese, an expansion which goes back to 
the earliest historical age, the ninth century B.c. Archzo- 
logical evidence seems to suggest that this southward move- 
ment is probably considerably older than any surviving 
records. 

In the classical age, the ninth to third centuries B.c., 
“* China ” or the “‘ Middle Kingdom ” meant the basin of the 
Yellow River, and did not include the Yangtze Valley or any 
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territory to the south of that river. More than half of what 
we now know as China was then inhabited by peoples who, 
though certainly closely akin to the northern Chinese, were 
regarded as barbarians by the true Chinese of the Middle 
Kingdom. 

The Yangtze Valley and the south-east coast provinces 
down to Annam were incorporated in the empire during the 
second century B.c., and some transitory authority was 
exercised over the hill country in the south-west, which now 
forms the two provinces of Yunnan and Kueichou. Parts 
of this area were permanently settled in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, but the greater part of Yunnan was never a pro- 
vince of the T‘ang dynasty (A.D. 618-907), and Kueichou, the 
poorest and most rugged province in China, was not fully 
subdued until the Ming period. ‘ China,” therefore, has 
meant different things at different times, and the exact 
extent of the area settled by Chinese-speaking people at any 
one time in the past is very difficult to determine. 

It is, moreover, quite certain that the Chinese conquest and 
occupation of these southern provinces was not accompanied 
by a wholesale eviction or slaughter of the earlier inhabitants. 
At the present day, in Yunnan, Kueichou and Kuangsi, the 
most recently settled provinces, there are large numbers of 
non-Chinese tribesfolk, Miao, Shan, Lolo (Nosu), and 
others. There are also a large number of half-absorbed 
people, now speaking Chinese, but still aware of their differ- 
ent origin. Historical evidence as well as existing peculiar- 
ities in custom and dialect show that a great proportion of 
the inhabitants of the southern provinces, the “ southern 
Chinese,” are really descended from non-Chinese stocks, 
which remained on the land after the Chinese conquest. 

There is, however, also much evidence of large-scale 
migrations to the south by the Chinese of the Yellow River 
basin. The Hakka (mandarin k’é chia—‘ guest families”) of 
Kuangtung and Kuangsi are the descendants of northern 
Chinese who took refuge in the south during the Mongol 
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invasion in the thirteenth century. They still speak a dialect 
closer to the speech of North China than to that of the 
Cantonese among whom they have lived so long. The 
Chinese of Yunnan, who speak a pure mandarin hardly 
distinguishable from that of Peking, are mainly descended 
from the settlers introduced into the province at the end of 
the Ming dynasty. Almost all the upper-class families in 
Canton claim to be the posterity of an ancestor who came 
south during the two thousand years or more that have 
passed since the incorporation of Canton in the empire. In 
support of their claim there is the fact that many of the old 
double surnames, which history shows were originally borne 
by clans native to the northern provinces, are now only 
found in Canton. It is thus fairly certain that the popula- 
tion of the south had a dual origin, part native and_ part 
immigrant, and that the immigrants came largely from the 
Yellow River basin, the ancient home of the Chinese people. 

There is no statistical evidence concerning the size of the 
population in ancient China, the period before the empire 
was united under one dynasty. During the feudal age, 
known in Chinese history as the Chou dynasty, the country 
was divided between a number of greater and smaller states, 
and if the practice of taking censuses for taxation was then 
customary, no records have survived. It is perhaps possible 
to trace the increase of population and colonization by the 
recorded foundation dates of cities, but at best this only gives 
a very rough indication of the size of the population. 

Previous to the foundation of the Han dynasty (206 B.c.) 
the number of cities founded were as follows ': 


Six northern provinces (Yellow River basin) . : ; : . 783 
Six central provinces (Yangtze basin) . ‘ ; - 594 
Six southern provinces (West River basin and south coast) . . 


In an agricultural community, such as China, the function 
of cities is to act as market centres, and it is only in modern 


1 Data taken from the encyclopedia of the Manchu emperor K‘ang Hsi, 7‘u shu chi 
ch’ ing, Section 6. 
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times that towns existing by virtue of industries dependent 
on a foreign market have come into being. The distribution 
of the cities of ancient China is therefore a rough guide to the 
density of the population in different parts of the country, and, 
as one would expect from other evidence, the bulk of the 
population was settled in the Yellow River basin. 

No definite figures exist for the period previous to the Han 
empire, and even after the consolidation and union of the 
Chinese lands by that dynasty, the practice of taking a census 
does not seem to have been employed in the early Han 
period (206 B.c.-A.D. 25). After the suppression of the 
rebellions which intervened between the Early and Later Han 
dynasties, it became the practice to take a census at the death 
of each emperor, and the custom was continued until A.D. 
146. A record of the eight censuses taken during the eighty- 
nine years from A.D. 57 at the death of Kuang Wu Ti, 
founder of the Later Han, to the death of the emperor Chih 
Ti in a.p. 146, has been preserved in the History of the Later 
Han dynasty.’ This record gives both the number of fami- 
lies and the number of individuals, as in the following table: 








TABLE I 
Censuses or THE Later Han Dynasty 
Date. Families. Persons. Increase or Decrease. 
(+ or —) 
AD. 57 .« . . 4:279,634 21,007,820 _ 
A.D. : : . 5,860,572 $4,125,021 +1 1,580,898 + 19,117,201 
A.D. - + + | 95856,7 43,350,967 +1 1,596,212 + py 
A.D. 105 . ; ; SES7ae 456.289 + 1,780,328 + 9,899; 
A.D, 125 . ‘ ; eae 33 + 410,726 — 4,5 4 
A.D. 144 - ; . 19 49,730.350 + 299,08: + oe 367 
— a re ey 49,524,183 | — 9,239 — 
AD.140. . «| 9,348,297 47,566,772 | — 589,453 — sasratt 














Before considering these figures in themselves it is necessary to 
take into account the purpose for which they were compiled 
and the degree of reliability which can be reposed upon them. 


* Hou Han Shu, chapter xxiii, citing a work called the Han Kuan I, or “ Regulations of the 
Han Administration.” 
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Firstly, it must be remembered that the census was taken at 
the death of each emperor, which accounts for the varying | 
intermediate periods, and the lucky chance which gives | 
figures for three consecutive years. Secondly, the purpose of 
the census was to compile a register of those liable for the land | 
tax and the equivalent tax levied upon town merchants. A 
large number of persons were exempted from this tax. | 
Certain classes of nobility did not pay it, nor did those who | 
had no land of their own. The records therefore are only a | 
census of the taxpayers, and this limitation applies equally to | 
i 
| 





all other censuses taken under subsequent dynasties, to be 
discussed presently. 

It must also be realized that the register of taxpayers was 
not a very good guide even to the number of families and 
persons working on the land. It is known from another Han 
book, the Shih Chi of Ssiti-ma Ch‘ien, written in the first 
century B.c., that a large number of peasants did not own 
their land, and that laws had to be passed against merchants 
who had themselves registered as landowners, although they 
had no land, because the taxation on land was lighter than 
that on commerce.! Furthermore, the Government had 
often to exempt a district from taxation on account of flood, 
drought, or other natural calamities. Sudden increases and 
decreases in the censuses therefore reflect prosperity or 
poverty rather than any violent change in the numbers of the 
population itself. It is also obvious that registration on the 
list of taxpayers was not a coveted honour, and accordingly 
evasion due to bribery, family influence, and the unsettled 
state of remote parts of the empire must have been fairly 
common, as it is to-day. 

With these limitations in mind one may cautiously 
approach the figures themselves and see what they suggest. 
The detailed character of the figures, dealing as they do with 
hundreds, tens, and even digits, is perhaps evidence that they 
are not estimates, but do represent a real count, or the addi- 
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1 Shih Chi, chapter “‘ P‘ing Chun.” 
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tion of many separate counts taken in each prefecture, even 
if these counts, for the reasons stated above, must not be 
accepted as a full inclusive enumeration of the entire popula- 
tion. The Han civil service was highly organized for that 
age, and was certainly capable of conducting a house to 
house and farm to farm investigation. It is also evident that 
the number of persons distinguished from the number of 
families (“‘ households,” is perhaps a better translation of the 
Chinese word hu) is not the result of a mere multiplication of 
the figure for households by some conventional number such 
as five or six. In some of the later censuses, to be discussed 
presently, this was clearly the way in which the number of 
persons was determined. But in the Han figures this cannot 
have been the case, for it will be noticed that in the year 
A.D. 125 the number of households had increased since the 
last census by 410,726, whereas the number of persons is given 
as 4,565,440 fewer than in the previous census. Equally, the 
number of persons listed for the year A.D. 105 considerably 
exceeds the numbers given in the later censuses, although in 
all these there are more households than in a.p. 105. This 
might be explained on the theory that the households 
represent actual landholdings or farms subject to tax, which 
might be expected to increase slowly in normal times with 
the advance of colonization, whereas the actual number of 
persons inhabiting them would be subject to variation due to 
famines, plagues, and wars. 

Coming to the last three censuses, which it will be noticed 
were held in three consecutive years, owing to the successive 
deaths of the emperors Shun Ti, Ch‘ung Ti, and Chih Ti 
(the two latter young boys), we find a rapid and marked 
decline in the numbers recorded, which hardly seems explic- 
able in so short a time unless accounted for by some major 
catastrophe, The history of the period, however, although it 
makes no mention of natural calamities sufficient to explain 
this decrease, does show that the death of the emperor Shun 
Ti was followed by a period of troubles, intrigues, and palace 
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plots at Court, and some rebellions in the provinces, the first 
mutterings of the storm which before many years had passed 
was to destroy the Han empire. It is also not unlikely that, 
in addition to the unrest in the provinces, which must have 
interfered with the taking of a census, the officials in charge 
of the work did not take very much trouble when called upon 
to repeat their task at such short intervals. 

Perhaps, because the custom of taking a census whenever 
the ruling emperor died was liable to lead to such unnecessary 
and frequent repetitions, it was abandoned from this date 
(A.D. 146), which is also that of the last census taken under the 
Han dynasty. A few years later serious rebellions began to 
ravage the empire, and after a long period of increasing dis- 
order the Han were dethroned and their empire divided, at 
first among rival Chinese kingdoms, and later between Chin- 
ese dynasties in the south and Tartar invaders in the north. 
During this period of division the civil service was disorgan- 
ized, the Governments weak and transitory, and their records 
necessarily incomplete and partial. It is not until the re- 
union of the empire under the Sui dynasty (a.p. 589-618) 
that figures are available for a full census of the whole empire, 
an area equal to if not greater than that of the Han, and 
embracing all the lands inhabited by Chinese. 

Only one census was taken under the Sui dynasty, which 
only occupied the throne for a short time. After its fall the 
empire was reunited by the T‘ang, who governed it for 
nearly three hundred years, and during this period seven 
censuses were taken at irregular intervals. Since there is 
only a short gap in time between the census of the Sui 
dynasty (A.D. 609) and the accession of the T‘ang, and the 
limits of the empire were much the same under both 
dynasties, it will be most convenient to include this census 5 
in the same table as those of the T‘ang and discuss them 
together. 

In addition to figures for the population (not always 
complete) the Sui and T‘ang censuses often give the number 
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of prefectures and sub-prefectures, and in one instance of 
villages also, while one census adds the number of fields 
(t‘ten), although unfortunately it does not say what area of 
land this unit is intended to represent. The number of 
prefectures and other administrative divisions does not 
necessarily correspond to the number of cities and towns, 
although it is roughly equivalent. Frequent changes of 
status and redefinition of boundaries were made, probably 
for reasons of defence or administrative convenience, conse- 
quently the rise or fall of the number of prefectures does not 
correspond to the figures given for the population in success- 
ive censuses. The records of the prefectures and sub- 
prefectures are as follows: 


TABLE II 
PREFECTURES AND SUB-PREFECTURES IN SuI AND T‘ANG DyNasTIES 
Prefectures Sub-prefectures 


A.D. 609 (Sui) . ; : , : : ‘ - 190 1,255 
A.D. 640 (T‘ang) : , ‘ ‘ : , . 358 1,551 
A.D. 740 (T‘ang) , . . , , , - 328 1,573 
A.D. 754 (T‘ang) ; ‘ , , 5 ‘ - 92 1,538 


As the number of cities of administrative status (Fu, Chou, 
and Hsien, Prefecture, Sub-prefecture, and County town) 
in 1g11, at the fall of the Manchu dynasty, was only 1,516 in 
all, although the population had enormously increased since 
the seventh century, it is obvious that the fluctuations in the 
number of administrative districts (and therefore of cities) 
recorded in old censuses is no true guide to the movements of 
population. 

The censuses of the Sui and T‘ang dynasty were not taken 
at the death of the reigning emperor, as had been the practice 
under the Later Han, but at irregular intervals, dictated, 
apparently, by the need for a revision of the register of tax- 
payers. Up to the year 754 they are as full and detailed as 
the Han censuses, but those taken after the rebellion of An 
Lu-shan, which disorganized the T‘ang government, are 
obviously only rough estimates of the number of households, 
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and make no attempt to list the number of individuals. In 
the following table these censuses are given in chronological 
order.! 
TABLE III 
Censuses oF THE Sul AND T‘anc Dynasties 














| 
Date. Families. | Persons. Increase or Decrease. 
| (+ or —) 
ap Gop (Sul) - 8.997.596 | 46,019,956 
(T'ang) + | 7,069,565 | 41,419,712 > 1837.97 ~ se 244 
AD. 0 . 412,871 | $e ates 306 + 6,723,897 
A.D. 754 - . . | 9,069,154 | 52, oa + 4,736,8 
A.D. 2 . ‘ 2,900,000 16,900,000 6 169,154 — "68 
A.D. = ; ° . 3,080,000 No data <r an 
" ' ‘ : 4,996,752 » ; une 758 
A.D. 845 . . - | 49955151 » >. oo » 





It will be seen that, according to these figures, the popula- 
tion in the seventh and the first half of the eighth centuries 
did not exceed the numbers recorded in the second century 
A.D.; in fact, the highest recorded figure for the T‘ang dynasty, 
in A.D. 754, when the empire was at the peak of its prosperity, 
is still rather below the record figure of the Han dynasty in 
A.D. 105. The T‘ang figures for households, the taxable unit, 
never reach the numbers claimed by the Han in the second 
century, although the two empires were roughly equivalent 
in area, and the southern provinces in the T‘ang period were 
certainly more settled than they had been under the Han. If 
we are to accept the two sets of figures as being compiled on 
the same principle, we must conclude that the increased 
population in the southern provinces under the T‘ang—a 
fact attested by historical records—was accompanied by a 
decrease of population in the old provinces of the Yellow 
River basin, which had suffered the most from the wars and 
invasions of the period of disunity following the Han dynasty. 

A glance at Table III will show that there is a remarkable 
change in the character as well as the size of the figures for 
the period after a.p. 754. The first four censuses, like those 

1 Data from the dynastic histories, Sui Shu and T‘ang Shu. 
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of the Han, seem to be based on real counts, and the figures 
for the individuals are not simply a multiplication of those 
for families. Coinciding with the long period of peace and 
prosperity which followed the foundation of the T‘ang 
dynasty, the first three censuses of that dynasty show a steady 
rise in the number of taxpaying families and of the individuals 
of which they were composed. 

But ten years after the record figures of A.D. 754 there is a 
catastrophic change. The number of families has dropped by 
over six millions, and the number of persons by nearly thirty- 
six millions. What had happened between a.D. 754 and 764? 
During those ten years China had been convulsed by the 
great rebellion of An Lu-shan, a Turki general in the imperial 
service, who revolted in A.D. 755 and proclaimed himself 
emperor. After many vicissitudes the rebellion was sup- 
pressed, but not before the capital had been taken and many 
other cities of the north pillaged and ruined. The figures for 
A.D. 764 were taken the year after peace had been restored 
and the authority of the T‘ang emperor re-established. Ac- 
cepting the figures at their face value, and perhaps influenced 
by the literary tradition which makes An Lu-shan the equal 
in ferocity and barbarism of Genghiz Khan, most historians 
have affirmed that more than thirty-five million people really 
did perish in this catastrophe. It seems to the writer that an 
examination of the history of the time, not to say common 
sense, makes this explanation untenable. The modern world 
has experienced a war on a scale infinitely greater than that 
of An Lu-shan’s revolt. We have seen six great Powers and 
their smaller allies make war for four years with every device 
of scientific destruction, putting armies of millions into the 
field. And we know the result in terms of human life. Even 
if the victims of famine in Russia, and influenza in the rest of 
Europe, be added to the war casualties, no total comparable 
to An Lu-shan’s thirty-five millions can be compiled. 

When we examine the Chinese history of the period it is 
still more difficult to believe in the traditional thesis. The 
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history of the T‘ang dynasty is detailed and complete. Year 
by year and month by month the course of the war is related 
with accurate attention to events and places. An Lu-shan 
revolted in the north, near modern Peking. The regular 
army of the frontier, which he commanded, followed his 
lead. The Court was taken completely by surprise and was 
unable to organize any effective resistance until the rebels were 
approaching the capital (Ch‘ang An or Sianfu, in Shensi 
province). An easy victory gave An Lu-shan possession of 
the city, and thereafter, more occupied with his usurped 
dignity than with the war, he made little progress. A long 
struggle followed, but it was fought entirely in the four 
provinces of Shensi, Shansi, Honan, and Hopei (Chihli), that 
is to say, the Yellow River basin. Neither An Lu-shan nor 
the imperial armies ever campaigned in the Yangtze Valley 
or the southern provinces. In other words, two-thirds of the 
empire, including some of the richest and most populous 
regions, were never affected by the war at all. 

We know that the year before the war, A.D. 754, the census 
records 52,880,488 persons or taxpayers in the whole empire. 
If we are to believe the tale of An Lu-shan’s ravages we must 
therefore conclude that at least two-thirds of the population 
lived in three provinces and less than one-third in the other 
seven (equivalent to thirteen of the modern provinces). 
Even then we must assume that the war exterminated the 
population of the three affected provinces. But there is 
nothing in the history to warrant such a melancholy opinion. 
A few battles were fought in the early part of the war, but for 
most of the ten years the war, like others of the period, was an 
affair of sieges and raids, with long intervals during which 
the inactive armies went into winter quarters. 

In modern times we have seen a similar series of campaigns 
fought in the same area, but, as every traveller can testify, 
although the unfortunate inhabitants of the Yellow River 
basin were ruined by the recent civil wars, they were not 
massacred, and the population to-day has not appreciably 
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diminished. Lacking all evidence we cannot assume that 
the T‘ang war was infinitely more destructive. 

The explanation of the sudden drop in the census figures, 
and the inadequate nature of those recorded for A.D. 764 and 
A.D. 780, which deal only in round numbers, and are clearly 
estimates rather than counts, is to be found in another conse- 
quence of the rebellion; not the massacre of millions, but the 
disorganization of the civil service. In order to suppress An 
Lu-shan and his followers, the emperor was obliged to hand 
over the whole authority in the war zone to the generals in 
command. When the war was won these generals remained 
as governors in their provinces, and in spite of the efforts of 
the Court a kind of feudalism, similar in many respects to the 
rule of the military governors of modern times, became more 
and more firmly established. The generals not only tried to 
hand on their authority to their sons, but detained the 
revenue and appointed, or influenced the appointment of, the 
civil officials. Censuses we know were taken for taxation 
purposes only. When an area was not only ruined by war, 
and therefore not worth taxing, but also under the government 
of a satrap hardly amenable to imperial commands, it was 
both useless and difficult to carry out a careful investigation. 
The low and approximate figures for A.D. 764 show not only 
the disorganized state of the administration, but also the 
diminished sources of revenue which the Court could now 
rely upon. 

The censuses of A.D.839 and A.D. 845, the last two held under 
the T‘ang dynasty, are curiously close together, and, as one 
might expect, show very little change in the numbers. Both 
these censuses, however, by their detailed figures, seem to be 
true counts of households, and not estimates. On the other 
hand, the practice of counting the individuals as well as the 
families seems to have been abandoned. At least no figures 
for individuals are recorded in either case. The reason for 
holding two counts at such a short interval is perhaps to be 
found in the fact that the year of the second of these two 
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censuses, A.D. 845, is the year in which the Emperor Wu 
Tsung carried out the most severe persecution of heterodox 
religions in Chinese history. These faiths, Buddhism, 
Manicheeism, Nestorian Christianity, and Zoroastrianism, had 
hitherto enjoyed imperial protection and patronage. Wu 
Tsung entirely prohibited the latter three and placed 
Buddhism, the most widespread, under the strictest limita- 
tions. Two hundred and sixty thousand five hundred 
monks and nuns of the Buddhist and Nestorian faiths 
were secularized and forced to return to the world, though 
there is no mention of any being put to death. It seems 
very probable that one reason for the suppression of the 
Buddhist monasteries and the alien creeds was that the 
Government was very short of money and found in these 
wealthy foundations an easy and popular prey. The Con- 
fucian scholars always condemned Buddhism for taking men 
away from the family and enforcing vows of celibacy on these 
monks, thus diminishing the number of people working on 
the land. This argument was probably rather academic in 
actual fact, but it was always produced whenever the question 
of curbing Buddhism came to the fore. It would appear, 
therefore, that the census of A.D. 845 may have been intended 
to determine how many new taxpayers the secularization of 
the priests had produced. If that was its object, the fact 
that this census showed a decrease of 41,601 families must 
have been a disappointment to the Court. 

In the reign of Wu Tsung the influence of the Court over 
the provincial governors, which had to some extent been 
restored by his predecessors, once more declined. In a very 
few years these satraps became almost entirely independent 
of the Court and began a series of internecine struggles among 
themselves which brought the T‘ang dynasty to ruin. Under 
such circumstances it is not surprising that we have no more 
censuses for the last fifty years of the T‘ang period. The fall 
of the T‘ang (A.D. 907) was followed by fifty-three years of 
partition between eleven or more kingdoms formed from the 
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old provinces of the T‘ang empire. When the country was 
once more reunited by the Sung dynasty in a.p. g6o, a 
portion of the northern provinces had passed under Tartar 
rule and was never reconquered by the Sung. The empire 
over which they reigned was, therefore, slightly less extensive 
than those of the T‘ang and the Han. The Sung ruled the 
whole of this empire until A.D. 1126, when the northern 
provinces of the Yellow River basin were lost to the Kin 
Tartars. During the one hundred and sixty-six years of their 
rule over the whole empire three censuses were taken, given 
below in Table IV. 

















TABLE IV 
Censuses OF THE NoRTHERN SuNG Dynasty 
Date. Families. Persons. Increase or Decrease. 
(+ or —) 
A.D. 1014 hacat, 9,955»729 21,096,966 - - 
A.D. 1083 : ; 17,211,713 Not given + 7,255,984 _ 
A.D. 1122 ‘ ‘ 20,882,258 46,734,784 + 3,670,545 + 25,637,818 





A consideration of these figures shows some very surprising 
results. It would appear that over nine million families 
in A.D. 1014 accounted for only some twenty-one million 
persons, whereas in the T‘ang and Han censuses this figure for 
families corresponded with forty or fifty million persons. 
The discrepancy between families and persons is still greater in 
A.D. 1122 when over twenty million families only amounted 
to some forty-six million persons. This result seems so incredi- 
ble that it may be suggested that a copyist’s error has omitted 
the word pai (hundred) at the beginning of this entry, and that 
it should therefore read 146,734,784, instead of 46,734,784. 
Whether this be so or not, it seems clear that the Sung figures 
do not bear the same relation between families and persons as 
in earlier censuses. It is not surprising that the population 
should have doubled in slightly over a century, for this 
century is the golden age of the Sung epoch and one of the 

T‘ung Chien K‘ang Mu. 
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most prosperous and peaceful periods in Chinese history. 
The colonization of the south made great progress at this 
time, and it is to this age that one would be tempted to 
attribute the first really large increase in the Chinese popula- 
tion. The omission of any count of individuals for the year 
A.D. 1083 is thus very unfortunate, as it would have provided a 
check on the suspiciously small figure given in A.D. 1122. As 
families rather than individuals were the taxpaying unit it is 
in any case safer to rely on the figures for them, which seem 
more in accordance with the evidence of the T‘ang and Han 
censuses. 

After the fall of the northern Sung, in a.p. 1126, the empire 
was divided between Tartars in the north and the southern 
Sung in the south, until reunited under the Mongol conquest. 
The Mongol dynasty endured for less than a century, and_the 
latter years were troubled by increasingly serious rebellions. 
Only one census seems to have been held, under Kublai Khan 
in 1290, not long after the final destruction of the southern 
Sung. It is moreover stated that this count did not include 
“those who had taken refuge in the mountains and rebels 
still in arms,” though the number of these malcontents and 
refugeees is not estimated. In a.p. 1290 there were : 

Families, 13,196,206; Persons, 58,834,711. 
This gives a decrease of 7,696,052 in the families, but an 
increase in persons of 12,099,927. When it is remembered 
that the Mongol census expressly mentions the fact that rebels 
and refugees could not be counted, it seems clearer than ever 
that there must be some mistake in the figure for persons given 
in the Sung census of A.D. 1122, for in A.D. 1290 thirteen million 
families amounted to twelve million more persons than the 
twenty million and more families of the Sung census. After 
the terrible destruction and massacres of the Mongol conquest, 
the most savage ever experienced in Chinese history, it is not 
surprising to find the number of families diminished, but it is 
almost incredible that the population could have attained a 
larger figure than in A.D. 1122, when the empire had enjoyed 
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more than a century of unbroken peace and efficient 
government. 

It appears, therefore, from these census records that only a 
very small increase had occurred in the population between 
the foundation of the Later Han dynasty and the time of 
Kublai Khan, although we may suspect that there had in 
| fact been a rather larger population under the Sung dynasty. 
On the other hand, the census figures are not an enumeration 
of the whole population, and we have no means of assessing 
what proportion was omitted, or whether the classes omitted 
were larger or smaller in different dynasties. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF 
DIMITRIE GUSTI’ 


By PHILIP E. MOSELY 


| i nerd the summer of 1935 the Rumanian Social 
Institute, under the personal direction of Professor 
Dimitrie Gusti, carried out a sociological investigation of the 
village of Sant (judetul Nasaud, Transylvania). This is 
significant as marking the completion of ten years of field- 
work, begun in 1925. The achievement is unique in Europe.* 

Any description of Gusti’s work in the village must be 
preceded by a brief survey of his sociological system. Not 
all material can or should be collected by the sociologist. 
Hence, it is doubly important to know with what net the 
investigator sets out to snare social reality. Since a brief 
outline of the Gusti system is now available in French,’ it is 
not necessary to reproduce it here in detail. 

Social activity takes place within the environment, which 
Gusti analyses into four cadres or frames of existence: cos- 
mological, biological, psychical, and historical. The cos- 
mological cadre includes the soil, subsoil, flora, fauna, 
climate, the situation, and physical structure, of the village. 
The biological cadre leads to the study of the relations 
between race, population, hygiene, disease, and social life. 
The psychical or mental cadre examines the relation between 
the individual and the group, the mechanism of social con- 
straint of the individual and the reactions of the latter, the 


1 The material for this article was collected under a Post-Doctoral Fellowship 


granted by the Social Science Research Council for 1935-6. 

2 Professor Leopold von Wiese became acquainted with Gusti’s methods in 1925-6; 
in 1927 he carried out an eight-day survey of twelve villages, and published the results 
in Das Dorf als soziales Gebilde (Minchen, 1928). An interesting beginning has been 
made by Dr. Arno’t Blaha of Brno; see his Sociologie sedldka a déinika (Praha, 1925) and 
articles in the Sociologickd Revue. Also the studies of Le Play House, London. In 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (New York, 1918), Thomas and Znaniecki used 
only one source of data, and formulated an all too schematic concept of the Polish 


: D. Gusti, La monographie et I action monographique en Roumanie (Paris, 1935). 
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sentiment of justice, religious mentality, etc., culminating in 
the study of group-mentality. The examination of the 
historical cadre leads to the investigation of vestigial social 
forms, of traditions which condition the society in the present. 
Of course, past facts influence the present through their 
psychical persistence, and from this point of view it would 
seem to the author of this article that the psychical and 
historical cadres might be considered as one. The cadres 
do not cause, but condition, social life. As conditions they 
indicate potentialities, not necessities. 

Social activity within these cadres is expressed in two main 
categories of manifestations, constitutive and regulative. 
The constitutive manifestations are subdivided into spiritual 
and economic manifestations. Every society is a system of 
ends, of cultural values. It is also a system of means, of 
material values. Neither the beginning nor the end of the 
economic process (the appearance and satisfaction of wants) 
is an economic fact. The spiritual has intrinsic value, the 
economic manifestation has extrinsic value. But the eco- 
nomic is subordinate to the spiritual only in a system of 
ethics, not in the conception of social determinism. The 
two types of constitutive manifestations are coexistent and 
interdependent. They in turn require the normative con- 
trol of two other, regulative categories of manifestations: 
the juridical-administrative and the ethical-political. The 
former represents social regulation as it is, the latter as it 
should be or strives to become.* 

Here again it seems to the writer that the ethical-political 
manifestations might be brought under the spiritual category, 
since the formation of ideals is a spiritual category. 

Together these four categories of manifestations constitute 
reality, which, however, is greater than their sum.* Between 
them there exists a relation of interdependence, not of 


? Cf. T. Herseni, Teoria monografiei sociologice (Bucharest, 1934), pp. 100-1. 

2 Ibid., p. 103. 

* T. Herseni, “ Un sistem de sociologie, eticd si politica,” Arhiva pentru stiinja si reforma 
sociald, X1./1-4 (1933), pp. 210-20. 
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causality. “‘ The cadres and the activities of social life 
cannot be reduced one to another; they exist side by side and 
influence one another reciprocally.” + Society is a functional, 
not a substantial, reality. It is “ the functional totality of 
economic and spiritual phenomena, regulated ethically and 
juridically, and organized politically and administratively.” * 
This concept leads Gusti to reject the Marxist attempt to 
subject all four categories to the economic one, or the effort 
of Hegel and Spann to reduce them to the spiritual category. 
The task of the sociologist is to trace the relative importance 
of each category in the concrete functioning of social life, not 
to establish the monopoly of any one of them by a priori 
metaphysical speculation. 

The study of manifestations leads the sociologist to examine 
social units, processes and relations—the central problem of 
sociology. The social unit is “‘ an ensemble of manifestations 
with a certain stability and consistency, both in its forms of 
organization and in the human beings through whom it is 
realized.” * Thus the investigation of the categories of 
manifestations proceeds naturally to the examination of re- 
current complexes of manifestations or social units. Gusti 
rejects Ténnies’ division of social units into communities and 
associations, and prefers a tri-partite classification into 
communities, institutions, and groups. Communities are 
strictly determined by exterior factors (nationality, family, 
religion, language, etc.). Institutions have an existence and 
functions independent of individuals, but the latter are free 
to enter or leave them (church, school, club, factory, co- 
operative, etc.). Groups are still laxer associations, and 
vary more in forms and membership (neighbourhood, 
household, age-groups, sympathy-groups, etc.).* In practice, 
however, the Gusti school avoids assigning social units 
arbitrarily to these three descriptive categories. For ex- 


1 D. Gusti and T. Herseni, Elemente de sociologie (Bucharest, 1935), P- 299- 


2 T. Herseni, Teoria monografiei sociologice, p. 80. 
* Ibid., p. 104. * Ibid., p. 105. 
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ample, Herseni found that the children’s play-groups at 
Dragus (jud. Fagaras) were in some respects institutions, in 
others laxer groups.’ 

Social relations are phenomena of interaction among 
individuals, between individuals and social units and among 
social units (relations between parents and children, between 
individual and society, between economic status and moral- 
ity). These relations, in their dynamic aspect, result in the 
transformation of units, or social process. Thus the study 
of social change or tendency is firmly grounded as the final 
stage in the analysis of social units and social relations; social 
process and its genesis are investigated on the social plane, 
without appealing to individual psychology or social meta- 
physics to provide a causality. 

Social activity is based on social will. The subjective 
manifestations of the psyche are studied by the psychologist, 
its external ones by the sociologist. This externalization is 
will. Gusti rejects the collective mind, postulated by 
Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl, and is not satisfied with the 
voluntarist concept used by Ténnies so vaguely in his Gemein- 
schaft und Gesellschaft. Social will is not a mystical means of 
explanation. It can be defined with precision. At any given 
moment the social will of any given unit can be determined 
concretely, (1) by studying the parallelism between its 
manifestations and between its manifestations and cadres, 
(2) by analysing the types of correlations both between the 
manifestations and between the manifestations and the 
cadres, and (3) by defining the relations between social units 
and the way in which they are integrated in the social whole.’ 
The Gusti system faces, but does not solve, the problem of the 
origin of the ideal which inspires the social will. Is it from 
society or from a part of it, from a nation or a class? ® 

Gusti’s voluntarist concept of society plainly owes some- 

* T. Herseni, “ Observatii sociologice privitoare la copii din Dragus,” Arhiva, XI./1-4 
(1933), PP. 5!-93- 


® T. Herseni, Teoria monografiei sociologice, p. 8. 
* T. Herseni, “ Un sistem de sociologie, etic& si politica,” op. cit. 
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thing to Ténnies, but the former’s analysis of the social will is 
clear and tangible. In his stress on inter-human relation- 
ships as the social object to be studied, Gusti displays a certain 
affinity with von Wiese. Yet his classification of cadres 
and manifestations shows how sociology must enlist the ser- 
vices of the other sciences, physical and social, and marks 
his system as encyclopedist in scope. In technique Gusti’s 
work shows some affinities with American rural sociology; 
closer examination indicates that these similarities lie in the 
quality of the results, not in the system underlying them. 

A sociological system has to fulfil two requirements: it 
must be logically coherent and complete within itself, and it 
must be an adequate tool for the study of social reality on the 
spot. One of the remarkable features of the Gusti system is 
the success with which it has been applied to the study of the 
Rumanian village. A detailed account of the use of the 
system in field-work is found in the two books by Herseni 
and Stahl.1. Each of the cadres, manifestations, units, 
relations, and processes is here analysed into its component 
parts. For instance, the biological cadre is subdivided into 
(a) physical anthropology, (4) social morphology (quantity 
of population, birth-rate and death-rate by age, sex, period 
of year, occupation, marriage, divorce, concubinage, fer- 
tility, immigration, emigration, etc.), (c) eugenics, (d) 
medicine and social hygiene. Among social units the house- 
hold, family, inn, mill, sheepfold, nationality group, etc., 
receive special attention. Of course, the detailed classifi- 
cation offered by Herseni and Stahl is not intended to be final 
or exhaustive; for each village studied it is reworked, 
shortened, or supplemented on the basis of direct observation. 

The Gusti system is applied to even smaller units of study 
than the village. For example, at Sant, in studying the 
household of Valeriu Pop, its relation to land, pasture, forest, 
and water, and its economic structure were studied by an 

1 T. Herseni, Teoria monografiei sociologice; H. H. Stabl, Tehnica monografiei sociologice 
(Bucharest, 1934). 
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economist, its anthropometric data were registered by an 
anthropologist, and the analysis of its health, food-consump- 
tion, labour, and rest was made by a physician-dietitian. Its 
architectural and technological equipment were recorded by 
an architect, its budget (monetary and natural) by another 
economist, the seasonal rhythm of its economic activity by a 
third one, its genealogy by a sociologist, and its family and 
spiritual life by two sociologists. Among historical materials 
available were a family tree covering six generations, an 
account-book of cash income and outlay over a period of 
thirty-five years, and a detailed sketch of the household’s 
land-holding, indicating its divisions and subdivisions over 
three generations. This elaborate plan was followed out in 
great detail. For example, a complete inventory was taken 
of all objects in the household. Each article, its origin, date 
of purchase, cost, and ownership within the family were set 
down. This made it easier to determine, (1) the degree of 
penetration of capitalist and urban influences in the various 
spheres of family life, (2) the division of property into per- 
sonal (divided) and family or communal (undivided), and 
(3) the changes in the interests and tendencies of the house- 
hold at different periods of its existence. By repeated inter- 
views with each member of the household, conducted by 
several sociologists independently, the scientific knowledge 
(theoretic and applied), attitude toward religion and magic, 
political notions, relations between generations and within 
each generation, etc., were worked out in great detail. 

In studying the musical folk-lore of a village, the Institute 
is not content with the traditional collection of songs and 
motifs. By its systematic investigation of over three hundred 
informants it was able to trace the influence of the migratory 
shepherds, seasonal labour, military service, school life, etc., 
on musical repertory. Thus, the collection of musical folk- 
lore is integrated into the sociological study of the village’s 
culture, as a subdivision of its spiritual manifestations. 

In elucidating the réle of a unit within the village, such 
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as the Gipsies, the Gusti field-team examines its (a) cos- 
mological cadre (its relation to natural resources, geographi- 
cal position in the village), (6) biological cadre (anthropo- 
metric data, birth-rate, death-rate, hygiene, compared with 
the village as a whole), (c) psychical cadre (its attitude 
toward other units, its traditions, beliefs, village opinion of 
the Gipsies), (d) historical cadre (its history in the village, 
degree of Rumanization, etc.), (e) economic manifestations 
(trades, agriculture, standard of living), (If) spiritual mani- 
festations (religious, intellectual, musical, educational life), 
(g) political-administrative manifestations (relation to village 
parties, public offices, attitude of the authorities), (A) 
ethical-political manifestations (aims, conception of justice, 
desire for land), (i) place as a social unit (what makes or 
fails to make them a unit), (j) its relations (within itself, to 
other units and institutions), (4) processes (the tendency of 
their relations as a unit). From this all-round attack there 
emerges a scientifically collected and controlled body of 
information, purified of the subjective opinions of informants 
and the intuitive generalizations of hasty field-workers. 
Among the methods used in the field description, enumera- 
tion and measurement (inventory, exact identification by age, 
sex, occupation, literacy, etc., of all present at a wedding or 
funeral, tracing of lineage), drawings and designs (dance 
poses, architecture, tools), collection of objects (creation of a 
typical peasant room of the given village), and mechanical 
recording are to be carefully distinguished from the register- 
ing of opinions, elicited or overheard. The value of the 
interview for the study of peasant mentality is strikingly 
illustrated in two articles by Focsa and Stahl.* In the first 
of them the exploration of the world of beliefs, notions, and 
opinions of an individual serves as a spring-board to study 
the even more complex content and working of the group- 


* Stahl, op. cit., pp. 20-39. 
2 Gh. Focga, “ Contributie la cercetarea mentalitatii satului,” Arhiva, X./1-4 (1932), 


pp. 159-74; H. H. Stahl, “ Despre Inochentie si Inochentism,” ibid., pp. 175-82. 
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mentality. In the second Stahl offers a significant contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of “‘ Innocentism,” an obscure but 
powerful sectarian movement among the Rumanians of 
Bessarabia prior to the War; it is at the same time a model for 
the interview method of approach to the most baffling aspects 
of the spiritual life of the peasantry. 

In mechanical recording both phonograph and camera are 
employed systematically. Three comprehensive cinema 
records of village life have been taken, at Dragus, Cornova 
and Sant. The next stage may be to enrol the talkies in the 
service of field-work! 

To carry out this intensive study the Rumanian Social 
Institute enlists the co-operation of a wide range of specialists. 
Economists, anthropologists, musicians, artists are enrolled in 
the work. Professor Manuila, Director of the Central In- 
stitute of Statistics, has contributed enthusiastically to the 
success of the work. His assistant, Dr. D. C. Georgescu, 
made a demographical study of Sant in 1935. Constantin 
Brailoiu, Professor at the Conservatory of Music and Secre- 
tary-General of the Society of Rumanian Composers, has 
collaborated with the Institute since 1928; his own groups, 
working throughout the year, have accumulated what is 
recognized as the most extensive and systematic archive of 
folk-music. Nicolae Cornateanu, Professor at the Higher 
Academy of Agriculture, has taken an active part, and has 
enrolled his best assistants in the work. Roman Cresin, 
statistician of the Ministry of Agriculture, made the economic 
census of Sant. 

Yet it would be a great mistake to regard the sociological 
team of Professor Gusti as a collection of experts, each pur- 
suing hisown hobby. On the contrary, this wide selection of 
specialists is knitted into a unified group. Each member 
works on one part of a definite plan, based on the Gusti 
system. The personal leadership of Gusti and his assistants, 
Stahl and Herseni, gives a sociological purpose to the special 
technical studies. Each new member is broken in by 
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working side by side with a veteran investigator. The 
technique of exact and objective registration of data is drilled 
into each novice. In the second place, the broad outlines 
and purposes of the work are kept in the mind of the indi- 
vidual field-worker through the team’s general and special 
conferences, which are an almost daily part of its work. 
At the general conference each member reports on his 
particular field, and is advised by other members. This 
prevents the general purpose of the work from being over- 
looked in the detailed investigation of separate topics, and at 
the same time educates each participant in the problems and 
methods of his fellow-members. This intellectual cross- 
fertilization is most valuable in breaking down the artificial 
departmentalization of knowledge. Special conferences are 
devoted to the study of such phases as the household, family, 
political life, etc. A day-to-day chronicle records the work 
of the group. Each member of the team is expected to collect 
data outside his special field. The budget-collector may 
bring in valuable material on family relations; the student 
of literary folk-lore may supplement the physician’s collection 
of medical lore. 

A still more essential means of unifying so large a group 
(30-60) is the obligatory pooling of materials. Each sub- 
topic under the general divisions laid down by the Gusti 
system has a special folder. All data, no matter by whom 
collected, are filed in the corresponding folder (naturally the 
musical folk-lore goes to the archive of the Society of Ruman- 
ian Composers). The adoption of a uniform system of 
registration and cataloguing makes the material usable by 
all later scholars. No data are private property. Nearly 
every summer at least one novice, not trained in Dr. Gusti’s 
seminars, desires to assemble his private “ hoard,” but even 
he very early catches the spirit of collective work. All 
material is available to each member; he is free to publish 
articles based on it, with the customary acknowledgments to 
the Institute and individual field-workers. 
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It would be difficult to build up this collective spirit of 
enthusiasm and discipline in a temporary group like a 
summer’s team, were it not for the gradual creation of a core 
of sociologists under Gusti’s own leadership. Among them 
are his four assistants, Stahl, Herseni, Vulcadnescu, and 
Vladesco-Racoasa. At the University of Bucharest, Stahl 
conducts a seminar in sociological research. From it come 
the younger cadres of sociologists each year to be trained 
further in the annual village campaign. In the winter of 
1934-5 the seminar made a significant study of the urbaniza- 
tion of the peasants in the suburbs of Bucharest. In the 
village Stahl takes a leading part in establishing friendly 
relations with the peasants and in organizing the work of the 
team. Herseni conducts a seminar in general sociology. In 
the village the study of social relations and processes is his 
special field. WVulcdnescu was unable to take part in the 
1935 campaign because of his new duties as Director- 
General of the Rumanian Customs. Vladesco-Racoasa 
conducts the preparatory seminar in sociology at the Univer- 
sity, and is administrative director of the Rumanian Social 
Institute and representative of the I.L.O. in Rumania. 
Miss Xenia Costa-Foru, Director of the Higher School of 
Social Assistance, is an outstanding field-worker, particularly 
for the study of the family. Miss Stefania Cristescu is a 
specialist in peasant magic and in family relations. These 
and others form the central core of trained sociologists. Their 
infectious enthusiasm and unselfish devotion to the work, 
their experience in winning the peasants’ confidence, and 
their sure hand in sociological work are an enormous 
advantage in knitting the team into a harmonious and effect- 
ive unit. Even so, the chief handicap of the Gusti field-work 
lies in the rapid turnover of its voluntary personnel; each 
year a very large part of the team consists of new workers who 
have to be trained, while some experienced investigators are 
drawn away to permanent and remunerative posts. 

Naturally, summer is the period of intensive field-work. 
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But Rumanian sociological research is not a seasonal activity. 
Before the work begins, frequent visits are made to the 
village, to prepare the ground and lay down the main lines of 
investigation. The arrival of the team as a whole is preceded 
by the economists and demographers, who carry out a 
detailed census of the village’s population and economy, as 
an indispensable basis for the study in its entirety. After 
the group has finished its intensive investigation, repeated 
visits are made, to study the village at different seasons, to 
fill gaps discovered in reworking the materials, and to record 
the dynamic processes within the units observed. Finally, 
the materials collected during the campaign are the object of 
intensive study at the Institute in Bucharest. From this 
process come numerous theses, articles, and reports to the 
International Congresses of Sociologists. 

Apart from a well-rounded study of Dragus, which is now 
in preparation and may, it is to be hoped, appear in a Western 
European language, the scientific product of the Gusti school 
is best studied in the 1932 volume of the Arhiva. Only a few 
of its twenty-seven articles can even be referred to within the 
limits of an article. Georgescu’s demographic study of 
Cornova between 1817 and 1930 shows what detailed and 
valuable results can be obtained from village records. The 
monthly variation in marriages, age-variations in female 
death-rate, and the distribution of the causes of death are 
striking. Bernea’s study of the dispute over the old and new 
calendars at the same village (after the War the Western 
calendar was introduced into Bessarabia as throughout the 
former Russian Empire), based on the most detailed analysis 
of church attendance, illustrates the clash of traditional and 
modernizing mentalities among the peasantry.* Cornateanu 
analyses the peasant budgets of Dragus into four types— 
autarchical, capitalist, proletarian, and mixed, and traces 

1 D. Georgescu, “ Evolugia demograficé a satului Cornova,” Arhiva, X./1-4 (1932), 


PP- 74-117. 
2? Ernest Bernea, “ Contributii la problema calendarului in satul Cornova,” ibid., 
PP. 191-205. 
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their structure with regard to farm income, net income, 
standard of living, labour, and equipment.! Cresin’s investi- 
gation of peasant indebtedness at Runcu shows the striking 
preponderance of debt at the top and bottom of the economic 
scale. Negrea’s study of the mills at Runcu illustrates the 
technique and social importance of this village trade, and 
traces its market-range against the cosmological background. 
He describes the peculiar system of mill-inheritance and use, 
and notes the tendencies which are slowly bringing this social 
unit from the domestic to the capitalist stage of economy.* 
Professor Brailoiu’s account of the funeral lament at 
Dragus brings into relief the social aspects of this art and the 
relation between musical tradition and individual creation. 
He presents an improved method of registering the intonation 
of the lament.‘ The article on “disenchantment” at 
Cornova, by Miss Cristescu, offers fresh confirmation of the 
element of personification in magic.’ The study of the 
communalist family at Nerej, by Miss Costa-Foru and Stahl, 
analyses the peasants’ property habits, contrasting them with 
the Slav zadruga and with the rules of the Rumanian civil 
code, which are rendered inoperative through the persistence 
of traditional peasant land-law.* 

Zamfirescu’s study of a peasant household describes the 
cosmological, biological, psychical, and historical cadres of 
the social unit and its economic activity. He proceeds to 
analyse its labour, consumption, and budget, and to 
discuss the relation of the household to the village, the 
correlation between family life and economic activity, the 
balance between its needs and its production, and the 
relation between tradition and innovation within the house- 

Nicolae Cornigeanu, “ Bugete firinesti,” ibid., pp. 223-48. 
? Roman Cresin, “ Datoriile agricultorilor din satul Runcu,” ibid., pp. 240-50. 

* Adrian G. Negrea, “ Industria mor&ritului la Runcu,” ibid., pp. 251-66. 

* Const. Brailoiu, “ Despre bocetul dela Dragus,” ibid., pp. 280-359. 

® Stefania Cristescu, “ Practica magic& a descAntatului de ‘ strans ’ in satul Cornova,” 
ibid., pp. 371—Bo. 


* Xenia C. Costa-Foru and Henri H. Stahl, “ Caracterul devalmas al familiei nere- 
jene,” ibid., pp. 447-62. 
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hold.t_ Another social unit, the Gipsies, is investigated by 
Miss Paun on the Gustisystem.* Finally, an important social 
process, urbanization, is traced by Golopentia. The stages, 
means, groups involved are analysed. The development of 
a social unit, the village, after being decomposed into its 
cadres and manifestations, is thus resynthesized, not by 
intuitive and subjective penetration on the part of an 
individual, but on the basis of a detailed and collective 
investigation effected by a co-ordinated team of sociologists.* 

Among the other monographic production of the Institute 
special interest attaches to the work of Stahl and Herseni. 
Stahl’s efforts have been directed toward elucidating the past 
development of Rumanian villages through tracing the vestigial 
forms of social organization. His two articles on customary 
law in the Vrancea are a valuable record of a type of peasant 
land-law which is now disappearing under the pressure of 
money-economy and the civil code. By examining the distri- 
bution of households and strips in the Bessarabian village of 
Cornova, Stahl has shown the persistence of caste feeling under 
a casteless political constitution; the various categories of 
peasants, abolished many years ago, still determine social lines 
in every sphere of life. His report on the sib-names at Dragus 
shows that although the family household has replaced the 
kin-group as the basis of village society and is moving itself 
toward individualization, sib-names, quite distinct from legal 
and census names, are still of decisive importance. These 
articles are fragments of a systematic morphology of the 
Rumanian village. Stahl’s substantial and illuminating volume 
on the technique of sociological field-work is invaluable.* 

* Ion Zamfirescu, “ Contributii la cercetarea unei gospodarii fArAnesti din satul 
Cornova,” ibid., pp. 480-520. 

* Domnica L. Paun, “ Tiganii in viata satului Cornova,” ibid., pp. 521-7. 

* Anton Golopentia, “ Aspecte ale desfaguririi procesului ordgenizare a satului 
Cornova,” ibid., pp. 544-72. 

* H. H. Stahl, Tehnica monografiei sociologice; ‘ Contributii la problema rAzagici satului 
Nerej; dreptul public obisnuelnic vrancean,” Arhiva, VIII./4 (1929), pp- 3-48, and 
IX./ (1930), pp. 201 ff.; “‘ Vatra satului Cornova,” ibid., X./1-4 (1932), pp. 118-94; 
“ Sistemul onasmatic Dragusan,” ibid., XII./1-2 (1934), pp- 83-95- 
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Herseni’s work on the theory of sociological field-work is 
essentially an elaboration of the Gusti system, with special 
application to village investigation. His article on child- 
groups at Dragus, preceded by a close analysis of prevalent 
concepts in child-sociology, is a brilliant application of the 
Gusti method to the problem of play-groups, gangs, friend- 
ship, etc. Incidentally, Herseni discovered that the games 
create the gangs, thus providing an unexpected corroboration 
of one aspect of Simmel’s formal sociology. His study of the 
** Hussars’ Club ” illustrates the réle of groups and leaders at 
Dragus; it deserves study by students of “ pressure-politics ” 
as well as sociologists. Herseni’s article on individual and 
society at Fundul Moldovei (Bucovina) draws on family life, 
art, and religion to illustrate their relationship. He is able 
to trace definite lines of social constraint exerted on the indi- 
vidual and the limits of the latter’s autonomy. His analysis 
of categories at Cornova lays bare an interesting contrast 
between the objective and subjective position of the various 
strata in the village.! In their production, as in their investi- 
gation, the Gusti sociologists never approach the social 
reality with an empty mind; while collecting material they 
are testing general and particular theories of social relations. 
The materials published so far are but a fraction of the 
valuable articles awaiting publication when means permit. 

The aim of the Gusti school is comprehensive, its method 
strict, and the results of general value. But it is not enough 
for the sociologist to be eager to set about his work. A certain 
disposition must be created in the peasants to be studied. 
For the first time in the life of a village a large group of 
educated city folk comes there to live. When the team began 
its census at Nerej, the villagers thought its members were 

1 T. Herseni, Teoria monografiei sociologice, cu un studiu introductiv: Sociologia monograjicd, 
stiinta a realitdtii sociale, by D. Gusti; “ Observatii sociologice privitoare la copii din 
Dragus,” Arhiva, XI./1-4 (1933), pp. 51-93; “ Clubul Husarilor,” ibid., XIII./3-4 
(1935), Pp. 437-61; “ Individ gi societate in satul Fundul Moldovei,” ibid., X./1-4 
(1932), pp. 135-58; “ Categoriile sociale cornovene,” ibid., X./1-4 (1932), pp- 528-435 
also his Realitatea sociald, incercare de —" (Bucharest, 1935). 
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those “‘ listers and writers-down”’ whose arrival presaged the 
approach of the apocalypse. From the beginning Dr. Gusti’s 
teams have brought some benefits to the village. In addition 
to the obvious advantage of an increased consumption of local 
products, there is a continual growth of intimacy. The 
sociologists live in the peasants’ homes, advise them in diffi- 
culties, write out petitions, and attend festivities. From the 
start the teams organized libraries, lectures, and amusements. 
In no country, least of all in one with a heritage of acute 
economic and cultural problems, is the absolute sundering 
of social investigation from social amelioration thinkable. 

In 1934 King Carol II appointed Dr. Gusti director of the 
Prince Carol Cultural Foundation. From its creation in 
1923 till it passed under Gusti’s leadership the Foundation 
aided local initiative in forming libraries, organizing choirs, 
and published a low-cost series of books for the village. The 
Foundation saw its chief task in combating illiteracy, little 
realizing that this plague was even more an index than a 
cause of the peasantry’s backwardness in adapting itself to 
new economic and social conditions. 

Since 1934 the Foundation has continued the attack on 
illiteracy, but the weight of its programme is now bent to the 
improvement of public health, the organization of peasant 
labour and economy, and the elevation of the tone of village 
life. In 1934 and 1935 a number of voluntary teams was 
sent by Gusti to villages throughout the country (ten in 1934, 
twenty-seven in 1935, with an average of ten members). 
Each team includes a doctor, a veterinary, and a farm 
expert. All treatment and medicine are free. This inten- 
sive campaign is carried on for only three months and in 
pathetically few of the 15,000 Rumanian villages. But when 
the team left Lesu, the villagers formed a medical co-opera- 
tive to bring a doctor there twice a week throughout the year. 
Home industries and co-operatives are encouraged. The 
team, however, imposes no ready-made plan; it merely 
assists the village to plan and carry out some short and 
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practicable step in the long path which leads out of its present 
blind-alley. The team organizes libraries, peasant schools, 
singing circles, and evening meetings, mingling instruction 
with amusement after the manner of the itinerant American 
Chatauqua. The village intelligentsia and the more ener- 
getic peasants soon begin to run their own meetings and 
lectures, and continue them after the team leaves. 

The work of social amelioration is based on Dr. Gusti’s 
sociological method. Each team opens its campaign with a 
survey of the village’s needs and possibilities. Although this 
investigation is not to be confused with the intensive and pro- 
longed study made by the Institute in a single village each 
summer, some of its products are of real value. 

The teams of the Foundation are recruited voluntarily. 
Their members receive only food, housing, and transport, 
plus experience. Almost every ministry contributes some- 
thing to the work. The Prince Carol Cultural Foundation, 
the organizing centre of this movement of social regeneration, 
is financed by King Carol II from the privy purse. 

So far these centres have been established chiefly in 
Rumanian villages. At Fibis (jud. Timis) and Ferdinand 
(jud. Constanta) the minorities organized their own teams 
and cultural centres. The latter are in no sense a tool for 
Rumanization; on the contrary, they strive for co-operation 
and mutual respect among the nationalities. 

Finally, the cultural work in the villages has one unex- 
pected side: the enlightenment of the urban population. In 
eastern Europe there is no gulf greater than that which 
divides the city from the village. Through literature, 
lectures, films, and expositions the Institute is trying to give 
the city a true picture of village life. Perhaps its most 
powerful weapon is the direct contact of the teams with the 
peasants. These enthusiastic and high-minded young men 
and women carry away from their summer’s work a new 
En ~ toa cael 
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understanding of the moral and artistic wealth of the 
Rumanian village, as well as a deeper sympathy for its 
economic and social needs. 

Dr. Gusti’s name has cropped out constantly in this brief 
account. That is inevitable. He is the creator of a closely 
knit sociological system, organizer of a unique school of 
field-work, and inspirer of a growing movement of rural 
improvement. With great physical and financial sacrifice he 
has pressed on with his task. His personal dynamism is felt 
everywhere, in overcoming administrative red tape and local 
rivalries, in stretching the pathetically slight resources 
available, and in enthusing intelligentsia and peasantry with 
his own indomitable idealism and determination. 

The Rumanian village, probably more than any other in 
Europe, shows the co-existence of diverse and contradictory 
types of economic and social life. The forces and processes 
of innovation and renewal can be studied side by side with 
the persistence of autarchic and traditional forms. It is 
fortunate for sociology that this unique field of research is 
being investigated steadily on the basis of a sound and 
systematic approach and under the stimulus of a remarkable 
thinker and organizer. 
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NATIONAL SOCIALISM AND THE 
FAMILY 


By ALFRED MEUSEL 


igi Part I 


UMEROUS German authors, with widely divergent 
{ general outlooks, have characterized the family as a 
a “cell” of the state and of society.1_ This concept “ cell ” 
% comprises two different but historically connected functions: 
ae firstly it signifies that in the family, through the act of pro- 
| creation and birth, society renews itself in the biological- 
4% physiological sense; and secondly it relates to education: in 
i the family the child first learns to recognize external authori- 

i ties, independent of its own will, desires, and opinions; the 
#4 attitude of obedience, which it has to adopt towards its 
‘Hi parents, is later transferred to the social authorities. (The 
at valuation of this process, or, in other words, the answer to the 

question whether such an education is desirable or undesir- 





Hit able, naturally depends entirely on whether one adopts a 

oe “ conservative” or “ revolutionary” attitude towards the 

wif existing society—which is decided in the last resort by the 

i class to which the respective authors and _ educators 

i belong.) 

ai! The community between man, wife, and their children 1s 

tt not a family (in the narrower sense of the word) but only 

a becomes one under certain conditions, namely, through its 

a association with private property in the means of production.’ 

eh At the top of society the connexion between the family and 

ry * It is not necessary in this connexion to quote individual authors. Emphasis may, rE 
a nevertheless, be placed on the fact that this view is shared also by Marx and Engels. ‘y 
et Cf. Engels, The Origin of the Family, of Private Property and of the State (Library of Marxism- ; 
fi Leninism, Moscow-Leningrad, 1934), pp. 42, 54 (German edition). " 
ui _* Consequently the name “ family ” should be reserved for the corresponding organiza- 

of tions in the various types of patriarchal society. There is no “ family ” under primitive 


communism, and, with the restoration of common ownership in the means of production 
on a higher level, it will disappear, together with private property and the state. 
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economic interests is perfectly plain. The choice of the 
future wife (no matter whether the father of the bridegroom 
or he himself makes the choice) is accompanied by careful 
consideration of the financial capacity and social standing of 
the family concerned, and the underlying motive for the 
marriage is the desire for an heir to take over the family pro- 
perty, preserve the family tradition, and raise the family 
prestige.* 

The importance of the family as an institution for trans- 
mitting private property is not limited in the European Middle 
Ages to the feudal nobility and the patrician upper stratum 
of the urban middle class. It applies—although in a modi- 
fied form, owing to the relatively trivial amount of means of 
production possessed—to the artisans and small traders, as 
well as to those comparatively well-to-do peasants who had 
the right to dispose of their holding and other property 
through inheritance. Beyond that, however, family ties and 
the organization of labour are to a certain degree identical 
in the pre-capitalist society. The peasant, and in many cases 
the handicraftsman too, does not hire labourers, but he em- 
ploys his wife, his children, and other relatives. And even 
where the land-estate, the commercial firm, or the workshop 
is so big as to require labour of others, the relations between 
the male head of the family, i.e. the owner, and the working 
people dependent on him are regulated “ patriarchally,” 
they are not—as in capitalism—based on a mere contract 
obliging the employer to pay a certain wage and the labourer 
to work in return for it. 

From an economic pointof view the family is (1) aninstitution 
to transmit private property, (2) a system of productive rela- 
tions directed by patriarchal authority. Logically, the sex- 

1 Engels, op. cit., p. 42; R. Briffault, “ Family Sentiments,” Zeitschrift fiir Sozialfors- 
chung, vol. ii (1933), P- 357- 

* For England, cf. R. Briffault, op. cit., p. 356; for Germany, Kluckhohn, Die Auffassung 
der Liebe in der Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts und der Romantik (Halle a.d. Saale), pp. 153-4; 
for Russia, Chaplet; La Famille en Russie sovittique (Paris, 1929), p. 93- 

* Most sociologists usually express this by saying that in the Middle Ages—in contrast 
to modern capitalism—the family was a community for production and consumption. 
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and generation-communities in the lower classes do not form 
a “‘ family ” in the real or narrower sense. Roman law, that 
clearest legal expression of a class society based on slave 
labour, drew this conclusion quite consistently; feudalism 
occupies an intermediate transitional position; under capital- 
ism—for reasons whose discussion here would lead too far 
afield—the idea has developed that the proletarian, who 
records his marriage at the registry office and produces chil- 
dren with his wedded wife, thereby in fact founds a family, 
although for the proletarian family characteristic elements of 
the “ real,” i.e. bourgeois, family are either entirely absent or 
present only in a rudimentary form.’ This formulation does 
not imply that the proletarian sex- and generation-com- 
munity called “ family ” possesses (or at least, has possessed) 
no economic importance whatever. Before the growing 
Labour Movement compelled bourgeois society to make 
concessions in its social policy, the worker who became 
ill, who met with an accident, or who lost his employment, 
had to rely essentially on the assistance of the members of 
his family? The same applied with regard to those members 
of proletarian families not yet or no longer capable of 
working. 

In regard to the present position and the future develop- 
ment of the family in Germany only a few bourgeois* 
sociologists dare to follow the example of the bird which is 
said, when in danger, to bury its head in the sand in the hope 
that its enemies will not see it if it does not see them. Most 
of them will admit that the family is in a state of very acute 
crisis, that it no longer completely fulfils any one of its 

* Engels, op. cit., p. 57; Sombart, “ Das Proletariat,” in Die Gesellschaft. Sammlung 


re at Monographien. Hrsg. von M. Buber (Frankfurt a.M.), pp. 15 (fort- 

* Brinkmann, Art. “‘ Family,” in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, vol. vi, p. 68. 

* “ Bourgeois ” in the sense that they defend the foundations of capitalism, i.e. private 
property in the means of production. 

* It is highly remarkable, indeed, that when Hitler, in his book, first refers to marriage 
and the family, he asks the question whether there is anything in these institutions worth 
maintaining. See My Struggle (German edition), vol. i, Munich, 1925, p. 266. 
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_ socially necessary functions: neither the procreative, nor the 

educational, nor the economic, and that its decline may easily 
lead to its dissolution if it is not arrested and where possible 
reversed through energetic counter-measures. And this is the 
task of National Socialism in family policy. 

In the National Socialist Programme there is one sentence, 
an unobtrusive addition inserted by Hitler himself, which 
reads: “‘ The Party stands on the basis of private property.’’? 
If one thinks this sentence to its end and visualizes all the 
various spheres of its application and the situation in which 
it has to be realized, then National Socialism becomes com- 


pletely intelligible. 

It is testimony to the scientific productivity of historical 
materialism that men, who are far removed in the political 
sense from socialism (i.e. the endeavour to replace capitalist 
private property in the means of production by common 
property), have furnished evidence of the casual dependence 
of specific forms of the family on the economic structure on 


1 The history of this sentence is an extremely valuable contribution to the understand- 
ing of National Socialism. Point 17 of the Party programme reads: “ We demand a 
land reform suited to our national needs, the passing of a law for the expropriation without 
compensation of land for socially useful purposes, the abolition of ground-rent and prevention 
of all kinds of speculation in land” (G. Feder, Das Programm der N.S.D.A.P. (Munich, 
1933), pp. 16-17. My emphasis—A.M.). This Point therefore belongs to the same 
category as Point 11: the abolition of unearned income (breaking of interest slavery) ; 
12: the confiscation of war profits; 13: the nationalization of the trusts; 14: profit-sharing 
in large undertakings; 15: extension of old-age pensions, and similar demands; but it is 
distinguished from these through the fact that here for the first and only time the term 
“ expropriation without compensation ” is employed. As a consequence the large land- 
owners, the big bank directors, the leaders of heavy industry, etc., refused to subsidize a 
movement which had measures of “ expropriation without compensation ” in view. 
Naturally, they never believed for a moment that Hitler would ever attempt to put this 
Point into practice. But they were afraid that with such radically sounding phrases he 
would rouse masses which he would no longer be able to control. They therefore 
required the Leader to abandon Point 17 of the “ unchangeable ” Programme with the 
following remarkable explanation: “In face of the lying interpretations of Point 17 . . - 
on the part of our opponents the following statement is necessary: As the N.S.D.A.P. stands on 
the basis of private property, it is obvious that the passage ‘ expropriation without compensa- 
tion ’ only refers to the creation of legal possibilities for expropriating, when necessary, land 
that has been acquired in an unlawful fashion or that is not managed according to the 
point of view of the good of the community. Jt is accordingly directed in the first instance 
against Jewish land speculation companies” (Parteiprogramm,p.19). The large landowners, 
trust magnates, etc., uttered a sigh of relief and gave money. 
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which they are based.1_ And as the bourgeois-monogamous, 
patriarchal-authoritarian “small family” is neither an 
“accident” nor an eternal phenomenon beyond the in- 
fluence of changing times, but is a component part of the 
capitalist economic and social system, so must the defence 
of private property * lead to the restoration of precisely this 
type of family. The success or failure of this attempt depends 
entirely on whether the task of economic restoration, of which 
family policy is a part, is successfully solved. 

There need be no astonishment at the fact that the National 
Socialists, although they praise themselves on restoring the 
family, at the same time assert that in the sphere of family 
policy as elsewhere their activity is no mere “ reaction,” no 
turning back of the wheel of social development.’ It is quite 
characteristic of the (relatively) novel methods with which 
National Socialism defends capitalist society that, in doing 
this, it gives the appearance of superseding capitalism. After 
all, the assurance that specific measures do not represent a 
mere reaction says nothing at all: for one can achieve a 
simple restoration of specific social organizations just as little 
as one can stand twice in the same stream or live the same 
day over again. Without being paradoxical we may venture 
the claim that if simple restorations were possible, they would 
at the same time be unnecessary—for in that case the con- 
vulsions and collapse, which form the real and logical pre- 
supposition for every serious attempt at restoration, would 
not have occurred. Applied to our particular topic, this 
means approximately: it makes a very big difference, whether 
the family more or less maintains itself with the inertia of 

* Even the so-called “ culture pattern ” school (W. Schmidt, Koppers, and others), 
who have constructed a whole artificial scheme for refuting the theory of the family 
worked out by Marx and Engels and their pupils, cannot deny that definite economic and 
social structures form the real foundation of specific types of family organization. 

* If the term “ private property ” is used without any qualification we refer to private 


penpenty ch Ee Cite af gratiation. The same applies to common property. 
. they are reactionary, i.e. they try to turn back the wheel of social develop- 
ment ” (Marx-Engels, Communist Manifesto, Kleine Biicherei des Marxismus-Leninismus, 
Bd. xi (Moscow-Leningrad, 1935), p. 24 (German edition). 
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something already in existence (as in the countries relatively 
little affected by the general crisis of capitalism), or whether 
it is revived and protected, and possibly, however, further dis- 
torted and destroyed, with the aid of a comprehensive system 
of state measures. 

With this last formulation we have already indicated that 
there is an element of truth in the claim that the National 
Socialists do not want any simple reaction in respect to the 
family. The truth of the matter is that in a country like 
Germany the decay of bourgeois social forms has already pro- 
ceeded so far that it penetrates the will of those who are sup- 
posed to eliminate it. But as National Socialism, owing to 
its capitalist restorative function, cannot really desire the 
“new ” relationships between husband and wife and parents 
and children which are developing within the old decaying 
ones, so there arises a highly contradictory situation that 
can only be comprehended dialectically. As far as the 
family is concerned, it is a question of the realization in a par- 
ticular sphere of a much more general phenomenon: that 
National Socialism (like fascism generally) is not a state, but 
a crisis, that it does not really solve the problems of society, 
but postpones their solution and makes it more difficult. 





Tue PopuLaTION PROBLEM 


“Until the Great War,” writes the well-known Berlin 
anthropologist, Fritz Lenz, ‘“‘ a rapid increase in the popula- 
tion was held to serve three principal aims: the provision of 
soldiers for the army, workers for industry, and souls for the 
Church. From the continually increasing population one 
hoped to obtain ever larger profits for industry and ever 
greater power for the Reich, and in fact a far-sighted policy 
could have achieved a great deal on this basis. Since the 
unhappy ending of the War these prospects have been funda- 
mentally destroyed. We now have those masses of popula- 
tion without the possibilities of economic expansion and with- 
out political power, and we rack our brains to find work and 
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food for them. . . . The military and the economic popula- 
tion arguments are therefore at present dumbfounded. . . .”? 

These words give a very clear impression of the attitude of 
the German bourgeoisie towards population policy in the 
period immediately after the War; of the grief with which 
they observed a development that appeared to be the inevit- 
able result of the defeat of German imperialism. In this 
period neo-Malthusian ideas found a certain echo; the sale of 
contraceptives met with no substantial hindrances; doctors 
who had undertaken abortions were not sued with any par- 
ticular stringency, or, in so far as they were proceeded against 
and sentenced, they were soon pardoned; the film was allowed 
to discuss and encourage abortion in cases of social disability 
to maintain more children.* 

The most important carrier of these tendencies was the 
liberal-democratic “ left’ bourgeoisie, i.e. those trusts which 
were most conciliatory in respect to foreign countries and the 
reformist Labour movement, the finishing industry, foreign 
trade interests, the smaller banks, and certain intellectual 
groups. These strata owed the réle they were allowed to 
play temporarily after 1918 in no way to their own power, 
but to the circumstance that the real finance and monopoly 
capital for a certain period considered it more expedient to 
direct events from behind the scenes than to appear itself 
before the footlights. Without independent political aims, 
belonging neither to the Labour movement nor to monopoly 
capital, and always exposed to the danger of being placed 
back into a subordinate position by its master, the trust 
bourgeoisie, or of being superseded by the proletarian revolu- 
tion, the left bourgeoisie professed a sceptical and pessimistic 
ideology, which found expression by neo-Malthusianism in 
the sphere of population policy. 

Simultaneously the birth-rate declined heavily and quickly 


1 Fritz Lenz, Menschliche Auslese und Rassenhygiene, 3. verm Aufl. (Munich, 1931), pp- 


310-11. 
* This problem is termed “ soziale Indikation ” in Germany. 
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among the working class. The extension of social insurance 
lessened the dependence of the individual worker on his 
family in cases of illness, disablement, old age, and unemploy- 
ment ?; the tightening up of the regulations for the defence 
of youth raised the age at which the young proletarian 
became an earner for the family’; the fall in the demand for 
labour resulting from the decline of capitalism lowered the 
wage-level and increased the industrial reserve army—those 
are the three most important factors that led to the so-called 
** Democratization of Neo-Malthusianism.”’ ¢ 

It is completely misleading to present the matter as if 
“* Marxism ”’ had ever bid the workers exchange their birth- 
right to socialism and the real solution of the population 
problem bound up with it for the neo-Malthusian mess of 
pottage.* The struggle of proletarian organizations against 
para. 218 of the German Penal Code * and similar regulations 
was based rather on the view that capitalism, which is no 

* In Germany the number of live-births per thousand of the population were: 1901, 
36; 1914, 27; 1920, 26; 1931, 16; 1933, 14°7 (from Burgdérfer, Aufbau und Bewegung der 
Bevilkerung, ein Fiihrer durch die deutsche Bevolkerungsstatistik und Bevilkerungspolitik (Leipzig, 


1935), p- 8g). 

* “ However beneficial may be our system of social services, which we do not want to 
Jose, we must nevertheless be aware of the fact that it tends to destroy the feeling of belonging 
to and being dependent on the family. The individual no longer relies on the family as he 
formerly did, for he can support himself at all times, and the family is no longer the only 
protection for his bodily well-being or his refuge in case of illness, disablement, or old-age. 
. . »” (Reichs Minister Dr. Frick, Radio address on “‘ Mother Day,” May 13, 1934. 
Quoted from Vélkischer Beobachter, May 15, 1934). 

* “ Some years ago I was speaking at a conference in favour of a resolution to keep chil- 
dren at school until they were fifteen years old at least. In fact, I said, I would prefer 
sixteen. One of the delegates, in opposing the resolution, put forward this argument: 
Why, if they’re kept at school until they’re sixteen then they'll be getting married and 
you'll get nowt out of ’em.”—Mrs. Eleanor Barton in a discussion with Dr. H. Dalton, 
concerning the Economics of Family Life. Printed in Beveridge: Changes in Family Life 
(London, 1932), p. 78. 

* Bourgeois population politicians explain the “‘ democratisation of Neo-Malthusian- 
ism ” by saying that, after a certain period of development, the proletariat begins to copy 
the methods of contraception and birth-control practised by the bourgeoisie. They there- 
fore deny that there are factors in its own situation that lead the proletariat to reduce the 
number of children. In our view, imitation plays only a very secondary réle, if any at all. 

5 Cf. Burgdorfer, op. cit., p. 23. 

* Para. 218 runs as follows: “ A pregnant woman who practises abortion will be 
punished with up to 5 years’ penal servitude . . . the same applies to those who, with 
the consent of the woman, have used or provided the means of abortion for her.” 
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longer in a position to provide even a proletarian existence 
for the proletarian youth, has no right to expect proletarian 
women to endure the pain of bringing children into the world 
and the anxiety and trouble of rearing them. As considerable 
sections of the impoverished middle classes sympathized with 
the propaganda directed against para. 218 and were in favour 
of facilitating abortion for (social) disability, these efforts 
made an important contribution to the creation of a united 
front of middle and working classes against monopoly capital. 
For it became manifest—characteristically already during the deepen- 
ing of the world economic crisis—that a population tending to a 
stationary position was completely incompatible with the interests of 
the German trust bourgeoisie. To understand this we must recall 
briefly the conditions imposed on Germany by the Versailles 
Treaty. According to the will of the victorious Powers, 
Germany was to remain a capitalist—and that means in the 
present epoch: a monopoly capitalist country, but at the 
same time those attributes, which are not avoidable “ accid- 
ents ” but essential component parts of the monopoly capital- 
ist economic and social structure, were to be withheld. The 
other imperialist Powers are creditor countries; Germany 
became a debtor, i.e. the largest debtor in world economy; 
the other Powers decide the extent and structure of their 
armed forces independently’; Germany was subject to 
trenchant armament limitations; the others have at their dis- 
posal (in the form of colonies, spheres of interest, and man- 
dated territories) areas not yet fully capitalistically developed, 
which are important as spheres for the investment of capital, 
as markets and sources of raw material*; Germany lost its 
* Which, naturally, does not exclude the possibility of their concluding treaties 
relating to armaments. No disarmament treaties have, to our knowledge, yet been made. 
* The “ have-nots ” are accustomed to base their colonial demands on the necessity 
for having “ space” for their “ surplus population.” That is nothing but a popular cloak 
for hiding the real imperialist aim. If the Italian Government, for example, wants 
“* space ” as settlements for the sons of workers and peasants, then it should divide up the 
enormous estates in Central and Southern Italy; that would be a cheaper and safer 


method of obtaining space than the Abyssinian War; but it would be against the interests 
of those strata on which the fascist Government depends. 
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colonies, which were already inadequate for the imperialist 
expansionist requirements of German finance capital before 
the War. The political development since 1919 has demon- 
strated the impracticability of the Versailles idea; in other 
words, a Germany which remained monopoly capitalist was 
compelled to develop again into a “normal” imperialist 
Great Power. After throwing off the reparation burden (and 
the de facto cancelling of the private debts incurred between 
1924-1929), after the reconstruction of an enormous armed 
force, for which preparations were made long before Hitler, 
there now follows the third and most difficult part of the 
task: the revision of the territorial provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty. It is impossible for the solution of this task not to be taken 
in hand; it is equally impossible for it to be accomplished without war. 
Because German monopoly capitalism is preparing for a new 
armed conflict for the redivision of the world, and must pre- 
pare for it, if it does not want to go under before long in crises 
and revolutionary outbreaks of unprecedented intensity, it 
was bound to liquidate the neo-Malthusian ideas and ten- 
dencies of the first post-war period; it was bound to place the 
population policy of National Socialism under the motto: as 
many people as possible! as healthy a people as possible! 
This hunger for men, or, more precisely, for soldiers, 
becomes all the more intelligible when we enquire 
towards which regions German imperialist aggression will 
really be directed. It is clear that these territories must fulfil 
three conditions: (1) they must be extensive and have a suit- 
able climate, soil, etc., for capitalist penetration. (2) They 
must be situated so that the way between them and the 
German centre of expansion can be protected relatively 
easily and without injuring the interests of any other imperial- 
ist Great Power. (3) The conquest of them must not im- 
mediately recall to life the world coalition that defeated the 
German Empire and with which fascist Germany would be 
unable to cope. In other words, Germany’s future war 
enemy is Russia—with a population approximately 2} times 
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as big as the German, growing at an unprecedentedly rapid 
rate (44 million last year as compared with an average of 
roughly 3 million in recent years), and possessing a military 
organization which probably bears the same relationship to 
the German, as the armies of revolutionary France bore to 
the armies of the Prussian-Austrian coalition. It is no 
accident that the countries with an “ injured ” or backward 
capitalism are fascist or semi-fascist countries; no accident 
that those states, which will attack, get to grips with the 
population problem much more resolutely than the Powers 
which, owing to their historically developed conditions of 
existence, limit themselves to defence; no accident finally, 
that the population problem is most urgent in Germany, for 
here the increase of population is (in comparison with Japan 
and Italy) lowest and the dangers connected with imperial- 
ist aggression are greatest. 

We have so far considered the policy of increasing the popu- 
lation solely from the standpoint of its (economically condi- 
tioned) military importance; it would, however, be quite in- 
correct to neglect its immediate economic relevance. For in 
the coming war the need, not only for soldiers, but also for 
hands for the war industries, will be immeasurably great; and 
the “ structural ” reserve army of unemployed will then reveal 
itself quite openly as that which it already is to-day—as a 
potential reserve for the army and the war industries. Such 
institutions as the Land Year and the Compulsory Labour 
Service (which, quite characteristically, is now already 
organizationally connected with the military service) serve 
the purpose of training, disciplining, and drilling the 
unemployed youth so that they can at the outbreak of 
war be drafted immediately into the army or the war 
factories. 

We have now noted the most general considerations which 
govern the National Socialist population policy, and of which 
one should never lose sight in endeavouring to understand 
particular measures. All the important laws, decrees, etc., 
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concerning population policy can be divided into two main 
groups: (1) The qualitative or “ weeding out ”’ population 
policy, which aims at preventing the birth of undesired chil- 
dren, (2) the quantitative population policy, which is de- 
signed to encourage the birth of desired children. 

The qualitative population policy employs the following 
measures : 

(1) In the most extreme case every kind of sexual 
activity is rendered impossible (permissibility of castration, 
i.e. removal of the germ-glands) in the case of moral 
delinquents. 

(2) Persons with certain maladies (weakmindedness, 
schizophrenia, manic-depressive madness, epilepsy, alcohol- 
ism, chorea) can be brought before the courts for hereditary 
diseases, which can prescribe sterilization. The consent of 
the person to be sterilized is not required for the performance 
of the operation. (Law for Preventing the Reproduction of 
Persons with Hereditary Diseases.) 

(3) Persons suffering from certain maladies (sexual dis- 
eases, tuberculosis, mental disorders), those who have become 
criminals “‘ on account of abnormal inherited dispositions,” 
or who are no longer responsible for their own affairs owing 
to mental deficiency, are not allowed to marry: the so-called 
“ certificate of suitability for marriage ” is not to be granted 
to them. (Law for the Protection of the Hereditary Fitness 
of the German People.) 

(4) Certain persons can legally contract a marriage, but 
are limited in the choice of their partner by legal regulations. 
(Law for maintaining the Purity of German Blood and the 
very complicated administrative regulations governing the 
marriage of Jewish-Aryan “ hybrids.”’) 

The most important measures in the quantitative population 
policy are: 

(1) Negative measures to stop the prevention of pregnancy 
and birth. (Prohibition of the advertisement and sale of 
contraceptives, severer punishment for abortion.) 
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(2) Positive measures aiming at encouraging marriage and 
childbirth or at relieving the financial position of large 
families (marriage grants, honorary godparents of particular 
towns, subsidies to persons with large families, lowering of the 
property and inheritance taxes and of contributions to un- 
employment relief, making allowance for the size of the 
family in cases where one parent is in work and the other 
receives unemployment assistance, reductions on the railway, 
and on electric current, etc.). 

Population policy forms in a sense the core of the National 
Socialist racial ideology.’ It is therefore all the more strik- 
ing that among all the measures of the qualitative population 
policy there is only a solitary one that can be interpreted in 
terms of racial policy, and even this one has a class political 
purpose, namely, the one directed against the German Jews,’ 
or more precisely: against the union of Jewish and non- 
Jewish Germans. In order to understand the practical 
significance of the National Socialist Ghetto Laws one has to 
recall that before 1933 the Jews constituted 1-1} per cent. of 
the population. The German statistics of mixed marriages 
are certainly inexact and incomplete, but there is one thing 
they reveal perfectly clearly: that the fertility of Jewish- 
Christian cross marriages was remarkably low.* It may 
consequently be said quite correctly, that the only population 

1 “ A people’s state will, above all," have to raise marriage from the level of a per- 
manent racial disgrace, and give it the consecration of that institution whose task it is 
to create images of the Lord and not creatures between men and apes "* (Hitler, op. cit., 
vol. ii, p. 34-5). 

* The class political meaning of anti-Semitism consists of the possibility it offers of giv- 
ing an anti-capitalist mask to an attack directed against socialism. When the National 
Socialists take measures against a Jewish banker,‘owner“of a large store, and similar per- 
sons, they attack him not because he is a banker or owner of a large store, but because 
he is a Jew. In this way the attempt is made to divert the anger of the workers, middle 
classes, etc., with capitalism against the individual, accidental representative of this 
system, and thereby to defend the system as a whole. 

* In the years 1875-1900 there averaged in Prussia: 

Pure marriages: catholic, 5 children; evangelical, 4 children; Jewish, 3-8 children. 

Mixed marriages : catholic-evangelical, 3-1 children; Christian-Jewish, 1-7 children. 

According to L. Marcuse, Uber die Fruchtbarkeit christlich-jtidischer Mischehen (Bonn, 
1920), p. 4; L. Guradze, “ Mischehen und Statistik,” in Halbmonatsschrift fir soziale 
Hygiene und praktische Medizin, 1916, pp. 23, 25, investigated Berlin mixed marriages on 
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law dressed up in the guise of racial policy will have an extra- 
ordinarily small influence on the racial composition of the 
German people. If the qualitative population policy were 
to achieve remarkable success (which is impossible, because 
it is based on a false hypothesis, the overestimation of the here- 
ditary factor and the underestimation of the environmental 
factor),’ then the composition of the German people would 
change so that the proportion of “ healthy ” would rise and 
that of “ diseased ” fall; but that in no way means that the 
nordic and phalian elements, to which particularly valuable 
racial qualities are attributed by the National Socialists, 
would increase at the expense of the dinaric, western, eastern, 
and East Baltic elements. Although a “ nordicizing ’’ popu- 
lation policy would be the practical consequence of the racial 
ideology,? legislation has not followed this path, and it is more 
the basis of the December 1, 1910, census of population. He arrived at the following 


results: 
Without With Number of 
‘ Total. children. children. children. 
Jewish husband: . - 1,920 578 742 1,413 
» wer . a ‘ 827 915 512 1,005 


The number of children in the case of mixed marriage that had any children at all was 
not quite 2; for the total of mixed marriages there were 1:1 children. Cf. also F. Lenz, 
op. cit., p. 182. 

* “ This doctrine of invariability also facilitates the underrating of the importance of 
improvements in the social environment. One can attribute to racial inferiority factors 
for which mass poverty, bad housing conditions, bad hygiene and food, unhealthy condi- 
tions of work .”. . are responsible,’and avoid a criticism of the economic system. 

(P. L. Landsberg, “ Rassenideologie und Rassenwissenschaft,” Zeitschrift fir Socialforsch- 
ung, vol. ii (1933), p. 390). 

* “ But what does a breeder do when he wants to improve the stock? .. . If he has 
an ideal in sight, into which he wants his stock to develop, then he will always select for 
breeding purposes those animals which correspond most closely to this ideal. . . . If we, 
therefore, want to improve our hereditary characteristics, then the only means is that of 
Se Oe ee evaluate’ like the breeder. . - Improving the race 

. making value judgements and performing selection ” (Stlaaaler, ° * Rassenp- 

Gage cast Sabha” ke Ib Snletolas dn enatectaadhdaien See oo. 136-7). 

“Every animal breeder knows and takes it for granted that an improvement of the 
stock can only be obtained through selection in breeding. This knowledge, which was 
a certainty for every animal breeder, could scarcely be emphasized or mentioned in 
Germany before the conquest of power by National Socialism ” (Guett, “ Grundsiitz- 
liches zur deutschen Bevélkerungspolitik.,” Archiv fiir Bevélkerungswissenschaft und Bevél- 
kerungspolitik., vol. iv (1934), p. 55).—It is very remarkable that National Socialist ideal- 
ism, which accuses Marxism of “ materialism,” itself ends up in the most primitive form 
of stockbreeder-materialism. 
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or less clearly rejected in National Socialist literature.1. The 
reasons for this are plain. Even the most enthusiastic ad- 
herents to the racial ideology cannot deny that the German 
people is a racially mixed people composed of heterogeneous 
elements.* Every attempt to crystallize out a pure race would 
inevitably end in a forest of legislative and administrative 
difficulties, from which the only escape would be by means of 
completely arbitrary decisions; it would also be bound to lead 
to an enormous intensification of the provincial conflicts 
which have never been completely overcome in Germany. 
But to consider the matter in this way means not to consider 
it closely enough. For the sociological importance of the 
racial theory does not lie in the distinction between the nordic, 
phalian, dinaric and other races, which has no practical 
significance for German social life. It lies in the fact that 
when people speak about races they really mean the classes of capitalist 
society.» And on this hypothesis it would be possible to con- 
duct a racially masked population policy, aimed at removing 
the so-called “‘ contra-selection,” which consists in the fact 
that—at least until a few years ago—the capitalist upper 
stratum increased at a much slower rate than the proletariat. 
(Burgdorfer, who gives a very fine picture in this connexion 
of how class antagonisms can be clothed in racial terms, 
writes as follows: “‘ For it is an empirical fact that the fall in 
the birth-rate . . . first set in in the qualitatively more 


* In Géttingen the permission to lecture was withdrawn from a lecturer in biology. 
The “ Rassenpolitisches Amt der N.S.D.A.P.” gave the following remarkable reasons: 
“ The idea of race is an important and decisive part of the outlook of National Socialism. 
. . » To-day the same people (i.e. the academic lecturers) try to correct our racial doc- 
trine and confuse it with ideas from the long-forgotten time of the class struggle. Instead 
of class they use, in‘accordance with the times, the word race and then speak of social . . . 
races, ¢.g. of the race of capitalists or that of oppressed or even . . . of the race of 
* basket-makers ’"” (Vélkischer Beobachter, January 12, 1935). See also Stammler, of. cit., 
p. 150; Eisser, “‘ Rasse und Familie,” Recht und Staat in Geschichte und Gegenwart, No. 115 
(Tiibingen, 1935), p. 6; E. Jung, Die Herrschaft der Minderwertigen, 2nd edition (Berlin, 
1930), pp. 120-1. 

* “ Racial theory is in the awkward position of having to declare the far greater part 
of the population of Europe to be hybrids, bastards ’ (Guenther, Rassenkunde des deutschen 
Volkes, 74-84th thousand, p. 14). 

* P. L. Landsberg, op. cit., p. 392. 
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valuable stratum of the population . . . in that section which 
has as a rule risen to the position of leading stratum on the basis of 
special racial fitness and whose adequate reproduction should 
therefore appear as a precept for the high racial quality of 
the whole people. The excessive restriction of births, which 
was first and most extensively practised in the culture-bearing, 
culture-creating stratum, must, so far as they reproduce 
slower than the stratum of the population below the average, finally 
lead to an unfavourable change in the racial countenance and 
qualitative composition of the population.” Burgdérfer, 
Aufbau und Bewegung der Bevilkerung. Leipzig, 1925, p. 111.) 

A closer analysis of each particular measure of population 
policy would easily show that it affects various social classes 
in quite different ways. But the qualitative population 
policy is based just as little on the idea of counteracting the 
“ contra-selection ” as on a clear-sighted promotion of the 
“nordic element ”; no heed was paid even to the suggestion 
of making the issue of a marriage certificate dependent on 
showing evidence of a certain measure of economic in- 
dependence,! not to mention Lenz’s benevolent advice to 
sterilize the unemployed.* Apart from the already-mentioned 
factor: that the importance of “‘ contra-selection ”’ has greatly 
diminished owing to the fall in the number of children in 
working-class families, this attitude of the legislator is based 
on the fact that wars are conducted, not with officers alone, 
but also with soldiers. There is a definite tension between 
the qualitative and quantitative population policy: if quality 
is taken too seriously, then quantity will be lessened; if one 
wants to increase the quantity to the greatest possible extent, 
one must be content with inferior quality. There can be no 
doubt that in this competition the strong battalions are on 


! Nockher, “Gedanken zur Neugestaltung des deutschen Eherechts,” in National- 
sozialistische Frauenwarte, vol. iii (1934), p. 107; Lenz., op. cit., pp. 258-9. 

+ “ Even where real misery is occasioned by external want, the limitation of procreation 
on the part of the economically weak is, after all, an effective means of alleviating suffering. 
I am here thinking of poor home workers, piteously paid or permanently unemployed 
industrial workers, who often maintain a cheerless existence in an unnatural environment 
(Lenz, op. cit., p. 34. Italics mine—A. M.) 
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the side of quantity,’ and the authoritative literature reflects 
the concern that Courts for Hereditary Diseases that are too 
enthusiastic about sterilization may act contrary to the high- 
est interests of the new German imperialism, the increase of 
numbers. The demand for the elimination of the “ dis- 
eased ”’ is always founded on the interests of the “ healthy,” 
who have to contribute to the maintenance of the diseased 
through their work and services.* In fact, it would require 
an unexpectedly high degree of naivety to suppose that the 
“healthy” employees, workers, unemployed, etc., will 
receive a single penny of the money saved from special 
schools, hospitals, asylums, and homes for deformity. The 
money will all go the same way as hundreds of millions have 
already gone since Hitler came to power, i.e. it will be trans- 
ferred from the social budget to the military budget. The 
“‘ weeding out” population policy serves the German trust bour- 
geotste by releasing additional resources for rearmament; the quantita- 
tive population policy is designed to provide it with the masses of men 
required by the imperialist expansion policy. 

In so far as monopoly capital, in the period of its fascist 
decay, elevates the highest possible increase in the size of the 
population to an important precept of state reason, it pro- 
duces a thorough change in the liberal conception of mar- 
riage. For according to the liberal theory of marriage, the 
individual is free to choose, whether he will marry, whom he will 
marry, and whether, when he is married, he will have chil- 
dren. In the totalitarian state the “ individual,” especially 
if he wants to become a civil servant or play a réle in public 
life and improve his position, is no longer at liberty to decide 

1 Lenz, who is an enthusiastic supporter of sterilization, goes so far that, on the basis 
of very summary statistics, he would like to sterilize “ at least 10 per cent.” of the German 
people, i.e. more than six million (op. cit., p. 272). The Social Democratic pathologist 
Grobjahn does not lag far behind in enthusiasm. See Soziale Pathologie, grd edition 
(Berlin, 1923), p. 475- 

* Ober-Landesgerichtsrat Grunau, “ Der Schwachsinn im Erbgesundheitsverfahren,” 
Zeitschrift der Akademie fiir deutsches Recht, vol. ii (1935), Pp- 773-4- 


* Burgdorfer, op. cit., p. 78; E. Hilgenfeldt, “‘ Das Wohlfahrtsethos des vélkischen 
Staates,” in Deutsche Sozialisten am Werk (Berlin, 1935), pp. 52, 55- 
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whether he will marry,' no longer at liberty to choose whom he 
will marry, for there are now definite regulations which limit 
his choice—at least negatively—and he is by no means free 
to choose whether he will have children when married. 
“* Marriage also should not be an end in itself,” says Hitler, 
“‘ but must serve the one bigger end of increasing and main- 
taining the species and race. That alone is its meaning and 
task.” * And somewhat more mildly—shall we say, somewhat 
more like the father of a family?—Frick seconds him: 
“‘ Marriage must not exhaust itself in the idea of comrade- 
ship, but it must be more, a unity from the midst of which 
new life arises, the child, that is called upon to continue the 
noble line of ancestors of German blood.” * 

If the meaning of marriage consists in the production of 
children, then it is clear that the state and society have no 
interest in maintaining a marriage which does not fulfil this 
aim; consequently, National Socialism wants to facilitate the 
dissolution of childless marriages, which are termed “ mis- 
marriages,” by means of simple agreement. 

But this big social progress, which makes possible the dis- 
solution of a particular type of marriage without disagreeable 
legal proceedings and without arranging an adultery fiction, 
and which thereby, in fact, points beyond the narrow horizon 
of bourgeois civil law, is bought at the expense of an equally 
decisive retrogression in respect to highly fertile marriages. 
In this connexion a proposal made by the Provincial Court 
Director, Dr. Gfroener, in the periodical Deutsches Recht 
deserves special attention. ‘ It should not remain the law,” 
he writes there, “ that an act of rough maltreatment per- 
formed in anger or while drunk or even a single, thoughtless 
act of adultery, which remains without consequence for the 
health of the married persons or the legitimacy of their off- 
spring, must necessarily lead to divorce in the case of a 


1 Meusel, “ Die Familie in der deutschen Gesellschaftsauffassung, seit 1933,” in 
Studien iiber Autoritét und Familie (Schriften des Instituts fir Sozialforschung, vol. v) (Paris, 
1936), pp. 756-7. 

* Hitler, op. cit., vol. i, p. 266. 3 * Frick, op. cit. 
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marriage desirable in the interest of the people, tested and 
blessed with children.” * As the cases in which wives 
roughly maltreat their husbands in anger or drunkenness are 
extraordinarily rare indeed, the operation of this proposal 
would mean that mothers of large families (those are the 
women who live in “ marriage desirable in the interest of the 
people, tested and blessed with children ”’) must allow them- 
selves to be treated in the above-mentioned manner without 
having the right to obtain divorce; and in case of adultery 
they would only be able to obtain divorce if the husband con- 
tracted sexual disease; for the second ground provided for 
divorce in case of adultery—prejudicing the legitimary of the 
offspring—can never be pleaded by the wife against the hus- 
band, but only by the husband against the wife, wherein lies, 
incidentally, the true cause of ‘ double morality.” * In the 
National Socialist family ideology the mother of a large 
family stands high above the childless wife. But in practice 
precisely the opposite is the case; for whereas the childless 
wife can obtain divorce by means of simple agreement, the 
mother of a large family has to continue a degrading married 
life—because the fascist state, as the political administrator of 
the will of German monopoly capital, is interested in obtain- 
ing a large number of soldiers and of workers. 

National Socialism is not distinguished from other bour- 
geois ideologies in regarding procreation as the most import- 
ant function of the family, for the others do the same. The 
distinction lies rather in the fact that National Socialism 
makes this function absolute ; and therewith the whole pic- 
ture is changed. For from the standpoint of the mere 
breeding of children the marriage bonds between husband 
and wife are something accidental, and possibly even an incon- 
venience, and whoever regards the greatest possible increase 
in numbers as the highest maxim of population policy is 
logically compelled to abandon the difference between the 

* Quoted by Nockher, op. cit., p. 110. 


_ * By “ double morality ” is understood the fact that adultery in the case of the wife is 
judged differently and more severely than in the case of the husband. 
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social and legal position of legitimate and illegitimate chil- 
dren, which was absolutely characteristic for civil society. 

For Germany at the present time this problem has a 
specially large practical importance, because (mainly as a 
result of the War) there is a large surplus of women in the 
child-bearing and generative age-groups. We do not intend 
to enter upon a statistical estimate of this surplus, and 
Burgdoérfer, who—from the statistical point of view—has 
made the most thorough investigation of the question, is cer- 
tainly correct in maintaining that the frequently quoted 
figure of 2 million means very little, because the greatest 
surplus of women is precisely in the older and oldest age- 
groups. It is, therefore, conceivable that with the reduction 
of the female surplus the importance of the problem of popu- 
lation policy connected with it will also diminish, but it will 
not disappear, for the following reasons: 

(1) The surplus of women was not produced by the War, 
but only increased; already before the War there was a large 
surplus of women, especially in the better situated and the 
academic strata.! 

(2) The assumption that the surplus of women, in so far 
as it is an anomaly created by the War, will fall again, is 
based on the hypothesis that peace will be maintained; a 
somewhat vague and in no way reliable hypothesis, as 
Burgdorfer himself feels, for he writes, that the numerical 
balance between the sexes will be restored again, “ provided 
there is no new disturbance from outside.” * 

(3) And that is the most important thing of all: the de- 
velopment should not be regarded as if the changed attitude 
towards the illegitimate child were the result of the “ surplus 
of women” and then the pious hope added that with the 
decline in this surplus the bourgeois sexual morality, which 
permits sexual submission only in the married state and 
punishes the illegitimate child for its mother’s “ slip,” will 
triumph once more. A much deeper change lies at the root 


* F. Lenz, op. cit., p. 157. 8 * Burgdorfer, op. cit., p. 42. 
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of this: in giving the wife the opportunity of earning her living 
through her own paid work and thereby making her 
economically independent of her husband, and, further, in 
making the idea of private property (in the means of pro- 
duction) ever more illusory for millions of workers, employees, 
and civil servants, so that the question of a legitimate heir 
lost all significance for them, capitalism itself undermined the 
foundations of bourgeois sexual morality, and therewith also 
the foundation for the discrimination against the illegitimate 
child. It is clear that this change may be accelerated and 
deepened through a surplus of women greatly above the 
average, but it does not owe its existence to this and would 
not disappear with it. 

Because National Socialism is not a real revolution, but is 
a preventative-counter-revolution for defence against a 
threatening proletarian revolution, it has to endeavour to 
arrest the decay of bourgeois sexual morality, and, if at all 
possible, to reverse it; but because at the same time, on 
account of the imperialist expansion, it is interested in the 
greatest possible increase in the size of the population, it has 
to diminish the distinction between “legitimate” and 
* illegitimate ” children still further,’ i.e. it has to promote a 
development, that it really ought to prevent. Ducunt fata 
volentem nolentem trahunt. 


1 A. Rosenberg, “ Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts, 44th ed. (Munich, 1934), pp- 
592-3. In a speech on the reform of the marriage law, Reich Minister Frank made the 
following statement: “ I am continually receiving letters from the people, above all con- 
cerning reform in two important spheres, namely the law of divorce and the law concern- 
ing illegitimate children. . . . Incessantly the plea is made: Free us finally from the 
martyrdom of the divorce court and promise us that you will remove the misfortune of 
illegitimate children. We believe that we shall have to take decisions in this sphere 
according to the National Socialist principle that everything shall be legal that is bene- 
ficial for the German people. . . .” But now Dr. Frank became afraid of his own 
courage, and he continued: “ But, of course, it must be made clear from the beginning 
that National Socialism will not only refrain from changing anything of the fundamental 
importance of marriage as the home of national well-being, but that it will surround this 
primary cell of the community of the people with all kinds of guarantees and legal pro- 
tections ” (Frankfiirter Zeitung, October 27, 1935). These words illuminate very clearly 
the dual attitude of National Socialism to the family. 


(Second Part to follow.) 
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ON SPIRIT AND METHOD IN 
SOCIAL SERVICE’ 
By HENRY A. MESS 


[* the first place I should like to express my appreciation 
of the honour and responsibility which the University of 
London and Bedford College have conferred upon me by 
appointing me to be Reader in Sociology. I am conscious 
of many deficiencies in equipment, but two qualifications I 
can claim: I believe deeply in the value of social studies and 
estimate highly their possible contribution to human welfare; 
and I am still learning and eager to learn. 

The greater part of my work in the past has laid in the field 
of active social service, and it is now to be a large part of my 
duties to train those who are to be engaged as social workers: 
it seemed fitting, therefore, that I should address myself 
specially in this inaugural lecture to those who are, or will be, 
social workers and to those who support and encourage them. 

The term “‘social services” is not easy to define closely, and 
it is quite easy to pick holes in the list given in the annual 
return commonly known as the Drage Return. But, broadly 
speaking, social services, statutory or voluntary, are distin- 
guished from general services by being services rendered in 
the main by those in relatively easy circumstances to those 
who are not so well placed. Such a definition is not water- 
tight. There is a great deal of social service rendered by 
poorer members of the community: you will find unemployed 
men, not a few, acting as leaders of boys’ clubs and scout 
troops, and so on. I know of two nursery schools in the 
North of England which have been built by unemployed men 
without any kind of remuneration, as a contribution to the 
welfare of their neighbourhood. The list could be extended. 
But these, I think, are just the cases difficult to classify which 

1 An inaugural lecture delivered at Bedford College for Women, London, Dec. 16, 
1935- 
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occur at the margin of any grouping. My definition covers 
the greater part of what is commonly spoken of as social service. 

This country is distinguished by the vast amount of its social 
service. There are the statutory social services, far-reaching 
and involving a very considerable transfer of income from 
well-to-do to poor, a transfer which Mr. Henry Clay esti- 
mated some years ago as being worth at least 5s. a week on 
an average to working-class families. There are the volun- 
tary societies whose name is legion. Of them and of their 
activities no complete record is to be found anywhere. The 
Charity Commissioners know of 80,000 endowed charities; 
and these are but a fraction of all charities. Of the total 
income and expenditure of voluntary societies engaged in 
social service we cannot make any estimate of value. 

Those of us who are concerned with social service are busy 
persons; the work is exacting, the volume of it is immense, 
we are immersed in it, we have assumed once for all that it is 
justified. And I think that the assumption is a sound one. 
But it is a good thing for us to stand back sometimes to look 
critically at our activities. What are we trying to do? Do 
we succeed in accomplishing our aims? We encounter a con- 
tinuous stream of persons in trouble, and we try to help them; 
we all know of some successes to encourage us, of many 
failures to keep us humble; very often we do not know what 
the effect of our efforts is. Very commonly we see the direct 
effects of what we do, but we do not see the indirect effects. 
And very often we get disheartened by the continuance of 
the stream and by the recurrence of the cases. The doctor 
gets very tired of patching up men and women of fundament- 
ally unsound constitution, or of patching up men and women 
who are living in conditions incompatible with continuous 
health. The magistrate sighs wearily as he sees the old 
offender coming before him yet again. The medical officer 
of health and the sanitary inspector have their suspicions that 
even while they are clearing out the old slum a new slum is 
being made. The case worker knows only too well those 
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families whose members are continually in difficulties of one 
kind or another; and if he or she has been many years at the 
work there will be known to him or to her in the case of some 
families members of several generations. 

There are some social workers who go on doggedly with 
their task. With courage and with patience they meet the 
unending stream of need with an unending provision of help. 
There are others who lose heart: if they are volunteers they 
drop away, if they are paid workers they do their work duti- 
fully but mechanically. There are others, and we want the 
proportion of them to increase, who do the necessary task at 
hand, but who ask insistently of themselves and of others 
questions. And especially they ask whether the social work 
in which they are engaged is palliative or curative. 

I want to examine that word “ palliative.” You know the 
metaphor, a medical metaphor. You administer a drug or 
treatment which deadens the pain, relieves the symptoms, 
but does not cure the disease. Sooner or later that becomes 
acute; you may even precipitate or aggravate the funda- 
mental evil by cutting off the warning of pain and by raising 
false hopes that the mischief is cured. So, in social relation- 
ships, the giving of indiscriminate alms is held by all experi- 
enced social workers to be a palliative, and a very mischievous 
palliative; it deals with one emergency of a series which is 
almost certain to recur; it postpones the necessity of facing 
the whole situation, and it increases the number of those who 
can and will live precariously on chance gifts. If you want 
examples of State action on the big scale, which was pallia- 
tive, the outstanding case, I suppose, was the famous Speen- 
hamland system of subsidizing wages out of poor relief. 

Palliatives range all the way from those which do positive 
harm, and aggravate the evil for which they are devised, to 
those which may be of relative and temporary value but 
which do nothing to stop the evil. I shall argue later that 
they have their place and use. For the moment let us ask 
ourselves about the work in which we are engaged or in- 
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terested, whether it does indeed accomplish the maximum 
possible with regard to the evils or deficiencies to which it is 
directed. You are interested in the care of cripples. Why 
are they cripples? You support a mission to the deaf and 
dumb. Why are they deaf and dumb? You sit on a bench 
and deal continuously with men and women who have been 
drunk and disorderly or with delinquent boys. Why are 
they inebriate? Why are they delinquent? 

It is the insistent asking of these questions as to origin 
which is the mark of enlightenment in social work to-day. 
Sometimes the question can be answered: we know, for 
instance, a great deal about the causes of persons being 
cripples; we know that a large proportion of cripples are so 
through rickets or tuberculosis; we know enough about 
rickets and tuberculosis to be sure that deficiencies in diet, 
lack of sunlight, overcrowding in the home, are potent in 
their causation. If, therefore, we care truly about cripples 
we shall care about housing, about wages and prices, about 
housewifely competence. I suppose we know rather less about 
the causes of deafness; but we do know that deafness is often 
the result of insufficient care in the convalescent stage of various 
diseases, such as scarlet fever and influenza, and that directs 
our attention to the necessity for a spread of information and 
for more careful nursing. And so we might explore the other 
evils with which we are commonly concerned. Often we know 
enough already to direct our energies and the energies of 
others to those measures which would cut off future mischief 
at the root. Often our thought will reveal gaps in our know- 
ledge, and will direct effort to research, to such research as is 
to-day probing the causes of cancer and of asthma. 

Every philanthropic society, every propagandist body has 
its festival days: its annual meeting, its jubilee, its centenary. 
Of all these festivals the best and gladdest should be that at 
which it is possible for someone to rise and to move: 

That the purpose for which this society was founded 
having been accomplished, the society be now dissolved. 
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And such meetings are sometimes held and such resolutions 
are sometimes passed. 

It is well to remind ourselves for our encouragement that 
social evils do disappear, have disappeared in our own time. 
I think I am right in saying that there is scarcely ever a case 
of chlorosis among young women to-day. A generation ago 
every doctor knew of plenty of such cases. A few years ago 
I saw the leper hospital in Bergen. For centuries there have 
been devoted men and women caring for the Norwegian 
lepers, fairly numerous in the fishing population. But I 
understand that the leper hospital is to be closed; a new 
treatment for leprosy has been discovered ; and partly because 
of that and partly because of improvements in hygiene, there 
will be no more lepers. 

If this probing of causes is to be carried on, and carried on 
increasingly, there must obviously be more men and women 
set free by the community from other tasks to do it. Not 
enough money is spent on research; and of the money which 
is so spent an unduly small portion is spent on the social 
sciences. I do not need to elaborate that point; Mr. Julian 
Huxley and others have made it forcibly and repeatedly in 
recent years, and public opinion is being educated on it. 

But for the bulk of social workers, immersed as they 
necessarily are in absorbing and exhausting detail, what is 
there that they can do? I know only too well the pressure 
under which many of them work, the slender resources, the 
financial worries, the exigencies of carrying on. I would, 
however, say to them emphatically that they will serve their 
causes and themselves best if they force a little space in their 
activities to think as detachedly as possible about their work 
and to keep some record of their experiences. They are field 
workers; they have a vast body of direct knowledge such as 
the research worker and the student in the library cannot 
have. He has a theoretical knowledge and a perspective, 
which for the most part they cannot have. It is a great pity 
that the contact between his knowledge and their knowledge 
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is often so slight. On them, the field workers, I would urge 
the keeping of a notebook. Let them jot down each evening 
those experiences of the day which seem to throw light on 
social theories and social experiments. They will find 
themselves in course of years in possession of a documented 
record, where their fellows have only untrustworthy memories 
and vague impressions. 

An outstanding example to-day of a big contribution made 
to social knowledge by a man immersed in routine adminis- 
tration is the work of Mr. E. J. Lidbetter. Mr. Lidbetter, a 
poor law official, has for more than twenty-five years kept 
records of the families with whom he has been brought in 
contact in the course of his duties; and there is now in publica- 
tion? a series of volumes giving their pedigrees and a great 
deal of information as to the defects or disabilities which have 
brought many of them into dependence on State funds. Mr. 
Lidbetter has not been content to relieve the destitute; he has 
asked himself the question, “‘ Why destitute? ” and he has 
passed on to us in orderly form the experience of many years, 
and whilst that evidence does not supply a complete answer, 
it supplies us with very useful clues which are being fol- 
lowed up. 

Mr. Lidbetter’s work is an excellent example of the new 
scientific spirit in social service. I think it will be convenient 
at this point to give a little time to consider the nature of the 
forces behind the movements for social improvement. In 
these rather pessimistic days we ought to remind ourselves 
often of the great and swift advances in human welfare of the 
last century and a half, not to lull ourselves into complacency, 
but to encourage us to believe that the evils of our day may 
be overcome. There is not time to-day to speak at any length 
of the various reforms: it will suffice if I remind you that a 
hundred and twenty years ago children were to be found in 
prisons and in the mines; that cholera and typhus were com- 


' Heredity and the Social Problem Group, Volume I, by E. J. Lidbetter. Edward 
Arnold & Co., 1933. 215. 
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mon dangers, that there was no legislation to prevent cruelty 
to animals, and that lunatics were still commonly exhibited 
for the amusement of the paying public. 

The immense advance of the last hundred and fifty years 
appears to me to be due to four chief causes. First of all, 
there was the moral energy generated by the revival of 
religion in the eighteenth century: if you read the history of 
the reform movements between 1780 and 1850 you are con- 
tinually coming upon men who were either Quakers or 
Evangelical Churchmen: John Howard, Elizabeth Fry, 
William Tuke, Zachary Macaulay, Lord Shaftesbury, and 
their like. And the churches still produce a vast number of 
social workers. It is often levelled at these reformers that 
they were moved by pity rather than by a passion for justice, 
and it is an accusation which can be partially sustained. 
The second great source of reform flows from the Encyclo- 
pedists and from Rousseau, and its cry is for justice and the 
rights of man. To this we owe the democratic franchise, the 
opening of the universities to Dissenters, the emancipation of 
women, and much else. The third great force has been the 
industrial revolution, raising the level of comfort and making 
a decent life possible for the mass of people. I think that in 
our reaction against the horrors of the industrial revolution 
we often fail to see how much it accomplished for good. 
And I think that there is a curious reluctance in this country, 
perhaps due to the ascetic elements in our religion, to admit 
that a rising standard of comfort has a humanizing effect on 
men’s minds. Yet I think there can be no doubt about that: 
where life is extremely hard, toilsome, precarious, men will 
probably be insensitive to suffering. And the fourth great 
source of progress is the scientific attitude to social problems. 
You have popular illustrations of that in the writings of Shaw 
and of Wells. These authors are not so much moved to pity 
by the spectacle of men’s sufferings, though the note of pity 
is not absent, as exasperated by men’s lack of logic and of 
constructive ability. It is the sprawling unplanned suburb 
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which moves Mr. Wells to furious protest, or the muddle and 
incompetence of the schools. 

The growth of science has affected the spirit in which we 
approach social phenomena and social tasks; and equally it 
has affected the methods which we employ. It has affected 
first of all our attitude towards those in distress or difficulty. 
Very often we see disease where our fathers saw vice. Con- 
sider, for instance, our attitude towards drunkards. A 
generation ago the drunkard was looked upon as a sinner, 
and the chief method of dealing with those who were arrested 
for being drunk and disorderly was to fine them or to send 
them for short periods to prison. And that attitude and that 
method of treatment are by no means extinct. But there is 
a growing knowledge that many cases of drink addiction, of 
drug addiction, and so on, are due to disease; that it is not 
within the power of the victim to cure himself unaided; and 
that he may be cured by psycho-therapeutic treatment. 
This knowledge alters our view of the person concerned; it 
may, and should, alter his view of himself; and it suggests a 
new and more hopeful method of dealing with him. And 
we are making the same kind of approach to other forms of 
delinquency, especially juvenile delinquency; and we are 
beginning to see that victims of mental disease should be 
treated just as the victims of other diseases are treated, with- 
out ridicule, and should be able to accept treatment without 
sense of shame. That it is possible to excuse too much, to 
underrate the part to be played by moral effort, I do not 
doubt; but it is a mistake which the best psycho-therapists 
are scarcely likely to make. 

Psycho-therapeutic methods are amongst the gifts of science 
for the purposes of the social reformer. Another gift of 
science has been statistical method. It would be possible, 
and profitable in its place, to spend a long time describing 
the contribution of statisticians to social reform. Not the 
least contribution has been the putting of a term to much use- 
less controversy. The first census of England and Wales 
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arose out of the inconclusive discussions of several previous 
decades as to whether the population of the country was in- 
creasing or decreasing. Much paper and ink were used with 
little result until it occurred to our forefathers to settle the 
issue by counting. Charles Booth’s famous survey arose out 
of the controversies of his time as to the amount of poverty. 
To-day we are constantly measuring, taking samples, com- 
paring and contrasting. It is suggested that those moved to 
Council estates abuse their new homes; it is indignantly 
denied; before long you have some body, private or public, 
taking a sample, expressing the result in percentages, and 
telling us authoritatively, what I think we ought to have sur- 
mised, that some make good, and some fail to make good, and 
that a large number of families need a little advice and 
stimulus if they are to adjust themselves satisfactorily to their 
new conditions. 

These are examples of some of the more elementary applica- 
tions of statistical methods. I need scarcely tell you that the 
statisticians can perform tasks much more difficult than that. 
They have elaborated mathematical methods which can be 
applied to isolating and measuring causes and effects in the 
complicated tangle in which they are generally presented to 
us in concrete social problems. I would refer, for instance, 
to such statistical work as that by which Dr. Noel Paton and 
his colleagues endeavoured to assess the relative importance 
of different factors in child welfare. Or again I would point 
you to that very interesting study of tuberculosis in Blaydon 
and Jarrow by Dr. Bradbury, where by ingenious statistical 
methods he has established, quite conclusively as I think, the 
greater liability of persons of Irish origin (merely because they 
are of Irish origin) to tuberculosis. If you consider the com- 
plications of the problem, such as the facts that the Irish are 
preponderantly found in occupations and in circumstances 
which are conducive to the disease, you will realize the 
nature of his achievement. 

Of course, statistical methods, especially the more ad- 
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vanced statistical methods, are not for everyone’s use; statis- 
tics can be misapplied and wrongly interpreted. But it is 
true of any tool of knowledge that it can be mishandled; and 
the more delicate the tool the more skill and caution are 
needed. 

Another of the great gifts of science which can be utilized 
by the social reformer is the biological approach to social 
questions. Here, perhaps even more than in the case of 
psychology and of statistics, the gift can be abused, has been 
abused. I do not think it can be denied that there has been 
a good deal of eugenic propaganda which has been un- 
scientific. I think we are often in danger of confusing social 
categories and biological categories; there is a tendency to 
class the pauper and even the unemployed with the physically 
or mentally defective and to label them indiscriminately as 
sub-normal. I think that there has been a certain blindness 
to the possibilities of environmental influences, especially 
early environmental influences, in such matters as the dis- 
tribution of mental ability and the incidence of mental defect. 
At all events, we are obviously still at the stage when the 
greatest caution is necessary. None the less, the biologists 
have already made, and will make increasingly a great con- 
tribution to social reform. They have at least made us 
aware of capital issues, and especially that fundamental issue 
for the future of the human race, from what stocks and at 
what rates future generations are to be recruited. 

It is no part of my present purpose to catalogue or to 
appraise the new methods which the sciences are placing at 
our service. Many of my hearers will think of the particular 
contribution of the particular study with which they are con- 
cerned, and will perhaps feel some sense of grievance if I 
have not mentioned it. Neither time nor my ability permits. 
But what I think I must do is to say a little about the position 
of sociology with regard to the solving of our concrete social 
problems and with regard to the sciences and other branches 
of organized knowledge of which we make use. 
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Sociology is, at least in one aspect, a liaison study; it utilizes 
the results and the methods provided by the economist, the 
psychologist, the biologist, the geographer, and others. Its 
particular function and virtue is that it does bring these 
studies together; it aims at a synthetic, if you like stereoscopic, 
view of society. It is the business of the sociologist to see that 
one aspect of a problem is not stressed to the neglect of other 
aspects. He warns the biologist, impressed by racial differ- 
ences, that he will do well to consult the psychologist, who 
perhaps is impressed by the powerful influences of tradition 
and the early acquisition of attitudes which inhibit certain 
possibilities of development. He reminds the economist that 
much of his economics is derived from observation of com- 
munities of a definite period and of a certain institutional 
structure, and he asks him to consider how far his conclusions 
are limited in validity to that type of society. It is the part 
of the sociologist to demur to all those facile interpretations 
of history which emphasize one factor—it may be economic, 
geographical, racial—to the exclusion of others. And, posi- 
tively, his study of society and his approach to social problems 
will often indicate problems for the solution of which he will 
have to call in the aid of the specialist. He will ask the 
statistician if he can devise some method of disentangling the 
factors in some social situation; he will ask the psychologist if 
he can explain some phenomenon in the history of an in- 
stitution. 

And if the sociologist is in some measure to correct unduly 
narrow specialisms, who is to correct the sociologist? Well, 
as to that there need be no undue worry. The specialists will 
see to that. It is the danger of sociology that its field is so 
wide that the knowledge of the sociologist is likely to be thin 
and patchy. The specialists will not fail to remind him of 
his deficiencies. Indeed, many of them will regard him with 
suspicion. It has been unkindly said that an expert is a per- 
son who knows more and more about less and less. It has 
been still more cruelly suggested that a sociologist is the 
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opposite of an expert; he is a person who knows less and less 
about moreand more. Some dim apprehension of an element 
of truth in this aspersion, together with the more or less con- 
cealed scorn of the specialists, reduce any tendency to arro- 
gance on the part of the sociologists and account for the 
modesty which is their well-known characteristic. 

All this concerns high studies which lie at some removes 
from the field of the practical worker. I want to return to 
the social worker and his or her attitude to the concrete tasks. 
I want to consider further that word “ palliative.” Most of 
us who have been concerned with social work have at some 
time asked for help for some cause which we have had at 
heart; we have asked for money or for service, and we have 
been refused with the chilling remark that what we were doing 
was “ merely palliative.” Sometimes it was a person who 
had picked up a smattering of biological knowledge and who 
said that we were keeping alive those who would be better 
dead. Sometimes it has been a Socialist who has told us that 
nothing was worth doing short of the overthrow of the capital- 
ist system. There is a rhythm in this matter, specially 
noticeable amongst university students: at one time social 
service is in vogue, at another time it is unduly depreciated. 
Just now it appears to be in vogue. Shortly after the War 
it was very much in disfavour, and not long before the War 
there was a violent onslaught in a book which made a sensa- 
tion on its first appearance, Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s World of 
Labour. I remember commencing to read that book and 
coming on page 2 to the phrase, “ It is not the purpose of this 
book to flounder vaguely in the Serbonian bogs of social 
betterment.” It was discouraging to a young man engaged 
in social betterment. Well, I do not believe in floundering 
vaguely, though I do think that procedure by trial and error 
is necessary; and I do believe, now as then, that the way to 
the better country does lie precisely through the bogs of social 
betterment. 

I offer, therefore, a defence of palliatives. 
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In the medical sense a palliative clearly has its use. Cure 
may take a long time; preparation may be needed before 
surgery can be attempted; sometimes there are cases where 
no cure is possible, but only a mitigation of suffering. To all 
of these examples parallels may be drawn in social situations. 
To send a woman from a slum home for a week’s holiday in 
| the country is merely palliative; it will not cure her poverty 
nor convert the city tenement into a house in a garden suburb. 
Yet it would be cruel folly not to do it, where it is possible; 
| we all know, unless we are the most unpractical fanatics, that 
| poverty and mean streets will not disappear in a year or two. 





In industrial reform regulation is sometimes obtainable where 

abolition is desirable. The factory reformers were quite right 

in agitating for abolition of the use of white phosphorus; but 
| it is doubtful whether abolition would have come if we had 
not had the previous experience of regulation, with the 
accumulation of knowledge which regulation always brings. 
Regulation was “ merely palliative,” but its very failure made 
| possible the change in opinion without which the radical 
r reform could not have been obtained. In the distressed areas 
to-day there are large numbers of men, elderly men, for whom 
the prospect of re-employment is very slight. Voluntary 
agencies, with Government subsidy, provide them with the 
means of turning their enforced leisure to some account: 
they cobble, they carpenter, they fish, they grow vegetables 
and keep poultry. All this is merely palliative: it does not 
bring them in most cases any nearer to work for wages. Yet 
it is well worth having done. 

Palliative work is, of course, rightly criticized if it is allowed 
to stand in the way of something better being done. The 
suspicions of those who use the word are not without founda- 
tion, and sometimes the withers of the social reformer are 
wrung. It is possible to salve our consciences with petty 
mitigation. The real test and difference is in the mind of the 
social worker. If anyone is occupied, for instance, in helping 
to send poor children from the town to the country for sum- 
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mer holidays, he or she is doing a good thing as far as it goes, 
but it does not go very far. If aman or woman is content to 
send away those children, acquiescing more or less con- 
sciously in the view that twenty years later his children will 
be sending away their children, and so on indefinitely, then 
the spirit and action are palliative. But if he or she sends 
away the children, feeling the scandal of the slums, letting 
the experience reinforce his will to change, using the know- 
ledge gained in practical work to shape public opinion, doing 
the good deed in the hope and faith that the day will come 
when it is superfluous, then that person and the action are 
curative in spirit and in tendency. 

(Let me remark in parenthesis that you cannot be certain 
in any case what will be the effect on the child of the visits 
to the country; it may start processes of thought which will 
have a marked effect on that child’s future attitudes and 
strivings. ) 

Actually it would not be difficult to trace in the history of 
many philanthropic movements the change from a palliative 
outlook and method to a constructive outlook and method, a 
change brought about in no small measure by sheer experi- 
ence. In the history of dealing with cripples you will find, 
for instance, four fairly well-marked stages. First of all there 
has been the kind of society which contented itself with giving 
some pleasure to those whom they pitied: kind people would 
invite little cripples to a party, with conjurer, and give them 
a bun and an orange on departure. Well, it was quite a 
good thing to do, so far as it went. But some, at least, of 
those who did that kind of thing did not remain contented 
with it. They saw the children growing up to a life of de- 
pendence, perhaps of pauperism. They began to think of 
ways of making cripples self-supporting. That was the second 
phase, the establishment of special homes and schools where 
the cripple could be taught a trade. Again good, but not 
good enough. The next and most important stage was when 
some at least began to ask whether the cripple could not be 
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cured. That is the stage of the orthopedic clinic, the 
orthopedic hospital, orthopedic surgery. And we are still 
in that stage, some distance still from having achieved 
adequate provision for treatment. And the next stage is 
when the question is asked, “‘ Why should there be cripples? ” 
That is the preventive stage, the last and best stage of all. 

You could parallel those stages of evolution in the case of 
the blind, and in many other cases. Now the point I want 
to make is that in any of the earlier stages the work may be 
described as palliative, but that being engaged in palliative 
work does drive a proportion of social workers into the next 
stage of work. A great part of the urge to radical reform 
comes from those who have been engaged in what can be 
described as palliative work. But the urge only comes to 
them if they keep their spirits sensitive and their minds open. 

Social service, in the sense of help given by the more for- 
tunate to the less fortunate, is necessary; but no sensitive 
person can engage in it without realizing its dangers. It 
involves an uneasy relationship, and one from which harm 
may easily come to either party. The giver of benefits is 
easily demoralized by the exercise of power; the receiver of 
benefits may be deterred from efforts at self-help, and may 
be seriously injured in his or her self-respect. In such an 
unequal relationship there is or should be a touch of shame 
on both sides. 

When I was a young man just entering on social work I 
went into the room of an older colleague, and I saw framed 
on his wall some words, which are said to be from the writings 
of St. Augustine, though I have never been able to trace the 
passage. The words were as follows: 

“ There is a certain friendliness by which we desire at one 
time or another to do good to those we love. But how if there 
be no good that we can do? We ought not to wish men to 
be wretched that we may be enabled to practise works of 
mercy. ‘Thou givest bread to the hungry, but better were it 
that none hungered and thou hadst none to give to. Thou 
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clothest the naked; oh, that all men were clothed and that 
this need existed not! Take away the wretched, and the 
works of mercy will be at an end, but shall the ardour of 
charity be quenched? With a truer touch of love thou lovest 
the happy man to whom there is no good office thou canst do; 
purer will that love be and more unalloyed. For if thou hast 
done a kindness to the wretched perhaps thou wishest him to 
be subject to thee. He was in need, thou didst bestow, thou 
seemest to thyself greater because thou didst bestow than he 
upon whom it was bestowed. Wish him to be thine equal.” 

That is sound psychology and sound social philosophy. 

I want in conclusion to say a word or two about the re- 
lationship between sociology and social philosophy. In our 
thinking and speaking about social problems we are almost 
certain to cross frequently the frontier between the one and 
the other. Our approach to social problems is, and ought 
to be, both positive and normative: we study facts and we 
discuss values and ideals. It seems to be an unfortunate 
defect in our terminology that we have no word to describe 
the body of systematized knowledge, partly social science and 
partly social philosophy, which actually we teach. We call 
our department a department of sociology, we examine for 
a degree in sociology, but actually we are concerned with 
both sociology and social philosophy. Inevitably. For in 
point of fact whilst the two should not be confused, they 
should not be separated; they should be distinct but not dis- 
junct. I hold, in spite of some weighty opinions to the con- 
trary, that it is virtually impossible to be a sociologist without 
being a social philosopher, and almost impossible to be a social 
philosopher without being a sociologist. I think it would put 
an end to a good deal of confusion of thought if we had a 
single word to denote this twin study—we might almost say 
this Siamese twin study. 

Certainly both academic thinker and practical social 
worker need to keep their feet firmly on solid earth and to 
see visions. 
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THE CLASH OF PROGRESS AND SECURITY. By Allen G. B. 
Fisher. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

Professor Fisher brings a close-reasoning and independent mind to 
bear upon our present economic discontents. His title to the book is a 
condensation of his criticism of the defects of our current economic 
system. It works too much for security, too little for progress. The 
competitive capitalism of a century ago, with its initiative and adventure 
in new fields of enterprise, has sunk into an excessive conservatism. It 
seeks to apply its increasing capital and labour overmuch to the further 
expansion of existing production in the established fields of industry and 
agriculture for making increasing quantities of primary and secondary 
goods of fairly safe and standardised character, instead of going into 
fresh fields of “‘ tertiary”’ production for the making of types of goods 
and services which shall evoke and satisfy new wants of consumers. 

It is this lack of business imagination and of risk-taking, that is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fisher, the main underlying cause of the apparent surplus of 
productive power exhibited in this and other cyclical depressions. The 
fight for markets which impels each nation to “ secure ” its own home 
market by tariffs and embargoes, while it seeks by subsidies and by eco- 
nomic imperialism to win more than its due share of a restricted foreign 
market, is a by-product of this industrial conservatism. His New Zealand 
experience leads him to give prominence to the folly of seeking to expand 
an agriculture which is nearly everywhere excessive, and to discourage 
emigration which is not wanted and cannot be utilised in the directions 
it tries to take. 

But the main trouble arises in the investing habits of the capitalist 
countries. “If the desire for security becomes intense, willingness to 
take risks diminishes, and investors confine their attention to apparently 
sound investments where risks are negligible. Long-dated bonds, 
debentures, or preference shares become relatively more attractive to 
them than ordinary shares. The infant mortality rate of new industrial 
units is always high, and cautious people prefer to limit their risks. 
Such a trend tends to create an over-supply of capital for apparently 
sound types of production, an undersupply for newer and more specu- 
lative types.” * 

Theoretically, this tendency to excessive caution should be off-set by 
the fall of interest from safe investments and a rise in more speculative 
investments corresponding to their risks. Mr. Fisher sets forth in con- 
siderable detail the reasons why this “ natural” process of adjustment 
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fails. Small savers seek “ security ” at any price: big savings from the 
undistributed profits of large businesses flow inconsiderately into the 
expansion of these businesses, while wealthy individual savers in a society 
like ours and in times like these are loathe to invest in new concerns the 
chances of which they are unable to estimate. 

Mr. Fisher gives some attention to what is known as “ technological 
unemployment ” due to the rapid adoption of new labour-saving machines 
and methods. It is idle to suppose that such unemployment can usually 
be prevented by the increased demand for the products which may 
follow a fall in their prices. In most staple commodities the elasticity of 
demand must be quite inadequate to maintain the former number of 
employees at the higher rate of productivity. If this be so, then the only 
remedy is the rapid discovery and utilization of new industries. Here it 
is partly a question of scrapping existing machinery and other forms of 
capital, partly a direction of current savings into new industries. In 
both processes, adequate adjustment is lacking. The necessary scrapping 
process brings up a conflict of interests between particular businesses 
called on to bear the cost of replacing obsolete capital and the general 
industrial progress which demands this individual cost. Considerations 
of an even larger kind enter here. The adoption of a labour-saving 
method may cause a firm not only to dispose with some employees, but 
to reduce wage rates for those they continue to employ at work less 
skilled than their former work. Such reduction of wages may seem 
essential if the new method is adopted simultaneously by competing 
firms in this or other countries. But reduced wages and reduced employ- 
ment mean less purchasing power for the workers, and if the product is 
one for general consumption, the fall-off in demand may stop the reduced 
cost per unit from being represented in higher profit. When industry 
in general is concerned in such a policy of wage-cutting and reduced 
volume of employment, it is evident that a clear-sighted business policy 
might hesitate to adopt a technological advance affecting large numbers 
of productive processes. But a clear, far-sighted business policy, whether 
conducted in the interest of capitalist profits or of the general welfare, 
is not possible unless a fuller and more accurate knowledge of present 
and probable future conditions of technique on the one hand, and of 
markets on the other, is brought about. If new savings are to be induced 
to flow into new productive enterprises, both statistical and factual 
information must be available from those who direct the stream of 
investment. The ordinary saver must have reliable expert advice, in 
order that the risks he is prepared to take are reduced to a minimum and 
understood. Mr. Fisher makes proposals for setting up expert bodies 
to do such work of investigation. 
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Dislocations in monetary and credit processes are, of course, respon- 
sible in large part for the conservative policy which Mr. Fisher deplores. 
It is worse than useless to employ loans or further credits to enable 
businesses to continue overproducing and to stop the required flow of 
savings into new “ tertiary’ processes of production. Mr. Fisher’s general 
view of a remedial policy is thus summarized: “ It is true that the intro- 
duction of a technological improvement does not by itself generate an 
additional producing power. Consumers (or monopolists) have more to 
spend, but there is an equivalent reduction in the purchasing power of 
displaced labourers and of capitalists who find their dividends shrinking. 
The volume of producing power will, however, be maintained as soon as 
productive resources are transferred to new fields. The transfer creates 
the new goods and services which the march of progress demands, and 
at the same time the production of new goods and services keeps up the 
volume of purchasing power.” ! 

But such an industrial progress may demand reduction in the pro- 
portion of the aggregate income devoted to saving and investment. For 
the new goods and services will be less amenable to standardized machine 
methods and so will call for less capital equipment. They will be more 
changeful and individual in their demands. Since they afford a smaller 
field for investment, any development along this line might be expected 
to reduce the proportion of the general income classed as profits. This 
reduction might in itself suffice to bring about the required proportion 
between saving and spending and to check the over-production of primary 
and secondary goods which Mr. Fisher finds to be the chief cause of 
depression. There remains, however, the difficulty of getting sufficient 
“‘sense”’ into the minds of industrialists and statesmen to induce them to 


break away from their economic conservatism. 
J. A. Hopson. 


A HISTORY OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY 
IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 
By Professor A. Wolf, with the co-operation of Dr. F. Dannemann, 
Professor in the University of Bonn, and Mr. A. Armitage, of 
University College, London. London, George Allen @ Unwin, 1935. 255- 


To have produced this book would be a notable achievement with 
which an author might well be satisfied ; but we learn from the preface 
that though complete in itself it is only part of a greater work : namely, 
one which will eventually cover the whole history of science from ancient 
times to the end of the nineteenth century. It is not too much to say that 
if Professor Wolf can complete the task he has set himself with the success 
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he has attained in the present volume he will have filled up in an admir- 
able way a gap which has long been uncomfortably empty. For although 
the sciences and technology and philosophy have had their separate 
historians there is, so far as the reviewer is aware, nothing—at least in 
English—comparable with the review Dr. Wolf has attempted and in 
part carried out : that is to say, a review which treats within one work and 
in their proper relations to one another traditions of secular activity and 
progress which have always, in fact, been closely related. 

In completing first the section of the scheme which deals with the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Professor Wolf has perhaps indulged 
his own preference, as he was entitled to do. In any case he has chosen 
wisely. The period from Copernicus to Newton and Leibniz, including 
the whole of what Whitehead has called “ the century of genius,” must 
always seem one of the most astonishing and significant epochs in the 
history of man. Moreover, its history lends itself particularly well to 
Professor Wolf’s treatment. The achievements of most momentous im- 
portance stand out clearly, and though there is a rich succession of them 
they are not too numerous; so that it is possible for a writer with the 
requisite knowledge and skill to convey a clear impression of the move- 
ments he describes, and at the same time to present full and interesting 
pictures of the great personalities concerned in them, and of their 
achievements. 

That Professor Wolf possesses the necessary qualities is apparent in 
every section of his work. What would perhaps be a little surprising to 
those who know him as a philosopher and a logician is the extraordinary 
width of interest and knowledge revealed not merely in the sections on 
the abstract and the social sciences—though they, especially the latter, 
are treated in a very illuminating way—but in those which chronicle the 
advance in the physical and biological sciences and in technology. 
These constitute by far the greater part of the book. It is possible that 
minute examination might show that Professor Wolf has tripped here and 
there in a vast field ; but wherever the reviewer’s reading has covered the 
same ground—and he chances to have explored some of it fairly closely— 
he finds that Professor Wolf’s judgment as well as his accuracy are 
impeccable. In short, this is a work of popularization in the very best 
sense : it does not assume expert knowledge of any part of its field but, 
in the wide range of topics it deals with, contrives everywhere to be exact 
and scholarly without ceasing to be interesting and illuminating. 

It would not be possible in a moderate compass to survey the contents 
of the book in detail. After an introduction the reader is taken in three 
successive chapters through the Copernican revolution, the epoch-making 
work of Galileo, and the foundation of the scientific academies which did 
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so much for the co-ordination and encouragement of early scientific 
endeavour. A useful and delightfully illustrated chapter on scientific 
instruments follows, being paralleled later by a chapter on astronomers 
and observatories in the age of Newton. Between these the great figures 
of Kepler and Newton occupy the centre of the stage, the account of 
Kepler being unusually full and informative. One is, in fact, delighted 
to see the importance Dr. Wolf attaches to the heroic struggles of that 
patient and persistent mind. Chapters on the history of mathematics 
and mechanics follow, leading in succession to further chapters on physics, 
meteorology, chemistry, and geology. In all of them Dr. Wolf shows his 
outstanding gifts of selection and presentation, and no doubt an equally 
good sense of relative values, though one of his readers would have been 
pleased if he had given more space and perhaps more importance to the 
significance of John Wallis’s pioneer work in mathematics. 

The circle of the physical sciences having been traced and their 
beginnings described, we pass in Chapter XVII to a brief but very inform- 
ative sketch not only of geographical exploration but also of the begin- 
nings of cartography and of systematic treatises on geography. This is 
an interlude or link between the physical and biological sciences and 
medicine, whose history occupies the next two chapters. Famous names 
and important discoveries abound, and here Dr. Wolf’s method again 
scores an impressive success. The next four chapters are given to 
technology and its relations with science. Agriculture, spinning and 
weaving, the practice and theory of building and the study of the 
properties of materials, mining and metallurgy, and mechanical engineer- 
ing are treated in succession, necessarily with some brevity, but always in 
such a way as to make one feel that they are an integral part of the picture 
Dr. Wolf is painting. This section of the work ends with a chapter on 
the early forms of the steam engine and some pages describing the origin 
of the slide rule and the calculating machines with which the names of 
Pascal and Leibniz are associated. Last of all come psychology, the 
social sciences, and philosophy. Dr. Wolf’s treatment of the second of 
these will be of special interest to the readers of the SoctoLocicaL Review. 
They will, I think, agree that he has done useful service in these eighteen 
pages devoted to the early study of economic and social phenomena, 
including the study of mortality and an account of men’s growing appre- 
ciation of the existence of regularity in social phenomena. 

But whatever values particular readers may set upon particular sections 
of the book, the worth of the whole is something other and greater than 
the worth of the parts taken together. For as a picture of the activities 
of the European mind that followed upon the awakening of the fifteenth 
century it has a competence which must commend it to the learned, and a 
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lucidity both in its architectural plan and in the details which will make 
it most attractive to a wide range of students—including the increasing 
body of merely well-educated persons who have become aware of the 
significance of the scientific movement in the general history of mankind. 
A word of thanks is due to the publishers for the liberality with which 
the book has been illustrated, as well as a further note of congratulation 
upon the great interest of the illustrations. T. P. Nunn. 


BOLSHEVISM, FASCISM, AND THE LIBERAL-DEMOCRATIC 
STATE. By Maurice Parmelee. Chapman & Hall, 1935. 1535. 


We have here an extremely useful descriptive survey of the political 
and social systems developed in Communist Russia, Fascist Italy, and 
Nazi Germany, with some account of their origins and of the philosophies 
that inspire them. The section of the book devoted to the Liberal- 
Democratic State is short, and part of it is occupied by a comparative 
study of some aspects of all the systems discussed. The need for such 
comparisons is obvious, when we remember that to some minds Com- 
munism and Fascism are in direct antithesis to one another, while to 
others they are indistinguishable forms of tyranny. It is a pity that this 
part of the work was not developed with greater thoroughness. A certain 
degree of superficiality is permissible in a description intended for the 
general public. An outline can convey a faithful picture even without 
a wealth of detail. But when one passes from description to judgment, 
superficiality becomes dangerous. It is a danger that Professor Parmelee, 
in his laudable desire to preserve the clarity and brevity of his exposition, 
has not always succeeded in escaping. 

But this book would not be justly valued if criticism were placed before 
approval. In the descriptive sections all the essentials are present in 
admirable proportion with enough facts to give concreteness to the 
picture. Personal visits to the three countries have enabled the author to 
introduce the results of first-hand observation, and to give impressions of 
the personalities and views of some of the protagonists in the drama. 
Although it is clear that his sympathies are with Russia, he is not un- 
critical. His general thesis is that capitalism is breaking down and that 
the traditions of Liberal-Democracy are unsuited to the creation of a 
new economic order. Fascism fails because it both accepts capitalism 
and destroys individual liberty, whereas the real problem is how to 
destroy capitalism and preserve liberty. Communism has a better 
chance of success, not only because it abolishes capitalism, but because it 
differs profoundly from Fascism in other respects, and here some good 
comparative points are made. Communism does not depend on the 
worship of the Fiihrer, it adheres to the democratic principle within the 
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Soviets, it does not stultify the mind of the public but rather strives to 
educate it, and it does not need to maintain the Party as a narrow 
oligarchy. The great danger to Communism is the bureaucracy. The 
Communists regard it as a temporary necessity. When classes are no 
more and the State has withered away, bureaucracy also will disappear. 
Professor Parmelee doubts whether this forecast will prove true. ‘‘ While 
the State may disappear in large part as a coercive agent,” he writes 
(and some coercive functions, he thinks, will remain), “ it will remain 
and become greatly enlarged as an administrative organ.” If this is so, 
it has yet to be shown that a bureaucracy will be unnecessary. The book 
ends with what is, it must be admitted, a rather crude and sketchy 
analysis of the causes of the failure of capitalism, in which theory and 
practice seem at times to become entangled in the argument, and an 
indication of a new order wherein there will be a “ functional organiza- 
tion of society under a technological control competent to create a 
genuine social mechanism.” 

One point on which Professor Parmelee’s judgment seems to be open 
to the charge of superficiality is that of the relation between Fascism and 
capitalism. He frequently asserts that Fascism is fundamentally 
capitalistic. In one sense this is true, but it may be taken in several 
senses. For capitalism has passed through many phases and assumed 
many shapes, and there are more to come. It is wrong to measure the 
Fascist achievement by purely material standards, for Fascism aimed at a 
spiritual revolution. Nor was it a patent fallacy to believe that circum- 
stances do not absolutely determine attitudes, and that the latter may 
be changed without corresponding changes in the former. Fascism has 
failed to produce the harmony of which it boasted, but it has sensibly 
modified the system against which it revolted. The workers are not the 
only people called on to make sacrifices at the command of the all- 
powerful State and to subject themselves to a new loyalty. That loyalty 
has not been accepted by the whole nation, but it extends far beyond the 
ranks of that ill-defined group loosely referred to as “ the capitalists,” and 
it has created an instrument on which the Leader can play many tunes. 
In time leadership must change, and it has to be proved—it cannot be 
airily assumed—that the capitalist tune, this particular capitalist tune, is 
the only one that can be played in the Fascist mode. 

T. H. MARSHALL. 


AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By Gordon East. 
Methuen, 1935. 1535. 

_ Modern Historical Geography, if not quite so young as might be 

inferred from Mr. East’s preface, is a youthful subject, and has been 
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hampered by the lack of suitable text-books. Most of those which exist 
are either products of the determinist school or modelled on that kind of 
geography which has now happily been abandoned. This book will, 
therefore, be welcomed as the first of its kind to treat of Europe on a large 
scale, and while it is necessary, despite Mr. East’s reservations, to offer 
some criticisms, it must be \‘aid at once that the author is to be con- 
gratulated both on his courage in undertaking so large a task and his skill 
in compressing so much into four hundred and fifty pages. The biblio- 
graphy, which runs to twenty pages, is one of the most valuable parts of 
the work. 

Mr. East does not attempt to explain history in terms of geography, but 
tries to give “ retrospective studies of European geography.” He has 
divided his work into three parts ; (1) the geography of settlement from 
the Roman period to the end of the Middle Ages; (2) the political geo- 
graphy of Europe roughly covering the period from the fall of Rome to 
1871, but dealing only with certain countries; and (3) the economic 
geography of Europe from the Middle Ages to about the year 1870. He 
thus lays himself open to two criticisms. There is considerable overlap, 
as for instance between Parts 1 and 3, for much of the geography of 
settlement is economic. The Champagne fairs are treated under 
“* Settlement,” while the economic geography of Medieval Serbia is dealt 
with under political geography. As one of the most important steps in 
German unification in the last century was the creation of the Zollverein, 
it seems illogical to separate modern political and economic Germany. 
All this points to the second criticism, for by his arrangement Mr. East 
has failed to give his readers a retrospective study of the geography of 
Europe, but has given a series of studies of certain aspects of the geography. 
Once, in the political section, he devotes a chapter to Sicily to show how 
he would tackle the subject if he had unlimited space, and once, in the 
economic section, he abandons political divisions and writes on the 
Danube Route-Way: he would probably have done better to leave out 
these “‘ samples ”’ and give more space to the modern economic geography 
of Europe, which is very sketchy. 

The maps are hardly up to the standard of the text. Thus, in Figs. 
74 and 12 are spellings inconsistent with the text ; Fig. 21 is unintelligible 
without an atlas; Fig. 45 is incomplete and misleading; Figs. 15 and 50 
show density, not distribution, of population, and are of doubtful value 
in view of the inadequacy of their sources—as Mr. East acknowledges. 
It should be added that these defects do not seriously affect the value of 
the book, for it is obviously impossible to supply maps adequate in 
number or in production at the price at which the book is published. 
But his bibliography of Historical Atlases should contain the names of 
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Spruner and Lane Poole. And when he prepares a new edition of this 
valuable book the reference in the preface to Haverfield should be 
re-worded, for it sounds like an ill-informed and unjust criticism of one 
who did so much in a field in which Mr. East has gathered a rich harvest. 


J. N. L. Baxer. 


LAW AND ORDER IN POLYNESIA. By H. Ian Hogbin. With an 
Introduction by B. Malinowski. London, Christophers, 1934. 125. 6d. 


net. 


The study of legal institutions is one of the least satisfactory aspects of 
the sociology of primitive communities. Not only is there a paucity of 
field-work material available for examination, but there is little agree- 
ment on what types of behaviour are to constitute the field of study or, 
alternatively, in more formal terms, what is to be the anthropologist’s 
definition of law. The book of Dr. Hogbin, materially enhanced by the 
essay prefaced to it by Professor Malinowski, must be regarded as an 
important contribution to the problem since it disposes once and for 
all of the hypotheses of “‘ primitive communism” and “ automatic 
obedience to custom,” and shows conformity to social rules as a set of 
personal equations in which threatened loss of economic benefits, care for 
reputation, fear of supernatural vengeance, and other factors play their 
part. The author, in the course of two expeditions to the coral atoll of 
Ontong Java in the Solomon Islands, studied carefully the standards of 
conduct of the people and the way in which individuals conformed or 
failed to conform to them. As part of this investigation he analysed the 
forms of kinship grouping of the society, its rules of marriage, the 
principles which determine residence, land-holding, and economic co- 
operation, the operation of the religious system, and the practice of sorcery. 
By the adduction of concrete cases, a most useful form of presentation of 
the material, he shows, for example, how a man who consistently refuses 
to play his part in economic affairs is compelled to assume his obligations 
through the mechanism of refusal of food and exclusion from the circle of 
the joint family. Again the workings of the fear of punishment by an- 
cestral spirits are demonstrated in cases of breach of taboo, incest, acts 
of violence within the kinship group, and it is pointed out how belief in 
such spiritual intervention satisfies the desire for justice of members of 
the society at large without laying upon them the necessity of resorting 
to physical action themselves. Incidentally, among the Azande of the 
Sudan, as Dr. Evans-Pritchard has shown, one of the functions of the 
belief in sorcery is of a similar kind. 

A section of the book is given to a comparative study of material from 
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Samoa, Tonga, and Hawaii along the same lines. Here the evidence 
provided from the original sources is inadequate, the incidence of per- 
sonal obligations in particular not having been described by the observers 
in those areas. Broadly speaking, the conclusions which the author has 
drawn from Ontong Java are substantiated from these other Polynesian 
communities. Organized punitive action, to which the observers devoted 
most of their attention, is shown to be a reserve weapon, a less important 
force of law than the reciprocal economic and social relationships which 
spread like a network through the society. 

Despite the careful analysis throughout, however, there are still several 
points on which the reader may wish for further clarification. Granted 
that it is most important, for an understanding of conformity to social 
standards, to consider the forces which guide the behaviour of persons 
within the family circle, on occasions of economic co-operation, in carry- 
ing out the reciprocal obligation of marriage. But are these forces in 
primitive society to be called legal? If so, then our conception of law in 
civilized society must be expanded enormously, since in our own domestic 
life and our commercial practice the fear of loss of reputation and ma- 
terial benefits moves many people to fulfil obligations which could not be 
enforced in any way by an organized juridical mechanism. But if we are 
to include all such factors in an expanded definition of law, we must be 
then prepared to make,a distinction between those spheres where certain 
types of behaviour are enforceable by a specific organized machinery 
and those where they are not. The reader will agree with Professor 
Malinowski that “‘ whether we call a certain rule of conduct law or 
custom, the really important thing about it is to study whether this rule 
is actually obeyed, what are the conditions of its validity, and what are 
the social mechanisms by which it is enforced.’”’ The important con- 
tribution that the anthropologist has made to the sociological study of 
law is to point out that the specifically organized machinery which 
ordinarily goes by this name does not stand alone, that it is imbedded in 
a complex mass of rules and ways of behaviour without reference to 
which its meaning cannot be understood, and to which conformity 
is achieved on grounds of pride, recognition of economic interest, belief 
in the absolute validity of some ethical principle, or the like. But when 
the student of jurisprudence is told that these things are to be called 
“law” too, he is not unnaturally bewildered, and while convinced that 
terminology in itself is not important, demands that some agreement 
shall at least be reached upon it before he is asked to draw the com- 
parisons which he is so willing to begin. 

Raymonp Firtu. 
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BARON D’HOLBACH: A Prelude to the French Revolution. By 
W. H. Wickwar. Allen @ Unwin, 1935. 75. 6d. 

In spite of the many revolutions that have convulsed Europe since the 
Great War the interest in the French Revolution of 1789 does not abate, 
and every sociologist has to test his doctrine by applying it to the causes 
and developments of that great upheaval. Mr. Wickwar has written a 
full and “ well-documented ” book on one of the less-known of the writers 
and thinkers who prepared the way for the Revolution. Voltaire and 
Rousseau have won the attention of posterity ; Diderot is a clearly seen 
figure, though doubtless he stands a little in the shadow compared to 
them. But, though every history of the thought of the eighteenth century 
must mention Baron d’Holbach, little more is usually remembered of him 
than that he was an “ atheist” ; and the dust lies thick upon the half 
hundred works that are attributed to him. It would be too much to say 
that Mr. Wickwar’s book will send many readers to the Baron’s books 
again, but it certainly shows him to have been a more interesting person 
and a more importantt hinker—or popularizer of other people’s thoughts 
—than is usually recognized. The book is divided into two almost equal 
parts: the first biographical, the second explanatory and critical of his 
teaching. The life is interesting: it is characteristic of the feeling of the 
age that a German could play the part of Maecenas and patron to so large 
a group of French thinkers ; and it throws a good deal of light on the 
amount of persecution that unorthodox writers had to face and the way 
in which it was eluded. In spite of occasional acts of savagery against 
humble agents, the dangers to the leading men were not very great. 

The second part of the book is the more important. What did the 
Baron stand for? What was his most important contribution to the ideas 
which prepared the ground for the men of 1789? Contemporaries and 
posterity give the same answer—Atheism. And it is true that the attack 
on Christianity and Theism, as a system of thought and as a social force, 
is central in his life and development. His attack was supported by an 
appeal to history, but it is history forced into the service of propaganda, 
and his eyes were fixed mainly on the church in France and on its social 
influences. He rejected Deism as decidedly as he rejected Catholicism ; 
and yet, as with all the materialists of the eighteenth century, there was 
something mystic in his outlook. His atheism comes near to being 
another theism ; and Mr. Wickwar notes that “his philosophie was an act 
of faith and a product of tradition as much as of science.” He believed 
that the triumph of reason over superstition was the guarantee of in- 
definite progress. Mr. Wickwar quotes the rhetorical but I think beauti- 
ful and moving peroration: “ 1f human nature is perfectible, if the mind 
of man is not meant to wander in error for ever, behold wisdom and truth 
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become the future guides of Kings, law-givers of peoples, objects of the 
worship of nations. . . . Truth is that which binds together all depart- 
ments of human knowledge. They are made to reinforce one another. 
And we cannot doubt that they will one day form one vast river which 
will bear away all the errors and obstacles that dam it in its course.” 
The Baron’s attack on the churches was not a merely intellectual 
exercise. It sprang from that passion for justice and social progress 
which is the noble mark of the century. His social and political ideas 
have for us now a greater importance than his antiquated views of reli- 
gious history. He died just as the Revolution broke out. And as we 
know, the Revolution proceeded at once to establish Parliamentary 
government and to declare principles which led up to complete de- 
mocracy. The fact is so well known that as we read the story we take it 
for granted and suppose that no other issue was possible. And yet the 
writers of the “ intellectual movement ” are by no means always political 
liberals or democrats. Voltaire’s admiration for Frederick the Great is 
well known. The Social Contract is by no means the handbook of 
democracy that it is sometimes thought to be ; it would lend itself much 
more easily to an advocacy of Fascism than of Parliamentary government. 
What turned the stream of the Revolution so irresistibly towards a wide- 
spread franchise, electoral methods, and responsible ministers? Above all 
things, the example of England. Her success in commerce and war was a 
powerful magnet. Even her defezt by her colonies beyond the Atlantic 
had merely reinforced the claims of elective institutions. The legislators 
of the Constituante have English examples always at the back of their minds, 
But there was also a strong, though not a master, current running in the 
same direction in the literature of the time, and d’Holbach is one of the 
leading forces there. It was linked up in his scheme with his very 
shallow brand of utilitarianism, but its importance does not depend on 
its theoretical basis. ‘‘ One is free everywhere where law rules. One 
lives under a tyranny everywhere where a sovereign can commit injustice 
with impunity.” ‘“‘ Government owed its legitimacy neither to possession 
nor to divine approval, but only to the consent of the nation.” “ Society 
undertook to obey, but only for its own good, only to just commands, only 
to laws founded on nature and in conformity with its own well-being.” 
These are sentences taken almost at random ; they show the tendency of 
d’Holbach’s political thought. Mr. Wickwar iightly says, “ It would be 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of this assumption by d’Holbach 
and an increasing number of Frenchmen of his generation—that freedom 
was not safe unless the arbitrary power of the sovereign could somehow 
be limited by clearly defined constitutional and administrative law.” 
There are passages quoted from his writings which might easily be mis- 
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taken for extracts from the ‘‘ Declaration of the Rights of Man.” But I 
think the claim on p. 165 that he “ was the first free thinker whose hatred 
of theocracy had not made him into an apologist of autocracy ” cannot 
be maintained. Montesquieu, if no one else, stands against such an 
exaggeration. 

An interesting and suggestive book both for the past and the present. 
In the “ Conclusion” there are some striking comments on modern 
aspects of the old question of church and state. “ In Russia and Turkey 
to-day atheism and revolution may well be one and inseparable. But 
their indissoluble union, if such it is, looks curiously like the Byzantine 
marriage between church and state.” A. J. Grant. 


L’OEUVRE D’ADOLPHE PRINS. Par Louis Wodon et Jean Servais, 
Professeurs Honoraires a Il’Université. Avantpropos de Paul 
Hymans, Président du Conseil d’Administration de |’Université. 
Bruxelles : Université Libre de Bruxelles, Faculté de Droit, 1934. 

Adolphe Prins (1845-1919) began lecturing on Criminal Law in the 
Free University of Brussels in 1878, and became Professor of that subject 
in the following year. In 1887 he became Inspector of Prisons as well. 
He founded the International Union for Penal Law in 1889. He was, it 
is said, a poet of distinction and a novelist of standing. His more technical 
publications began in 1871 with a volume on the reform of the teaching 
of criminal law and ended in 1918 with a study of the possibilities of 
democracy after the War. This volume is a memorial by his colleagues, 
published with the intention of bringing out the main points of his 
doctrine by a collation of typical passages from his works. It is not so 
enormous as it looks, for the type is large and the paper thick. 

Some two hundred pages are devoted to Prins’ work in the field of 
sociology. In England, this would be called political science. For 
Prins was concerned primarily with the system of representation and the 
working of the parliamentary system of government. He was a pro- 
tagonist of proportional representation, and he believed also in the repre- 
sentation of interests. He attacked the traditional democratic system of 
the nineteenth century as being in theory too simple and as leading in 
practice to the hegemony of the parties. He considered that the majority 
principle could not work and did not work. He was, however, a demo- 
crat. He might be classed, without attributing to him any definite party 
standpoint, as a democrat of the French “ Centre.” He was not a Fascist, 
yet he passionately attacked Marxism. It is, of course, difficult to assess the 
importance of his work from selected passages, even of some length: some 
of his ideas, too, are more familiar now than they were when he wrote them: 
but it must be confessed that this part of the book is not very impressive. 
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The second anc larger part of the volume deals with his work as a 
reformer of the criminal law and its administration. In this field he was 
in the van of the reformers. He desired a greater liberty for the judge 
to determine that form of “‘ punishment ” which was most suitable for 
the criminal, and therefore asked for less emphasis upon the formal 
nature of the crime. He wanted the criminal to be given work suited to 
his capacity in order to effect his social regeneration. He objected, 
therefore, to short sentences of imprisonment, but favoured the system of 
conditional release from imprisonment. He had a belief in the jury system 
which experience neither in the Anglo-Saxon countries nor in the Latin 
countries appears to warrant. These ideas were implicit in his early 
work. He continued to expound them throughout his life, and he put 
many of them into practice in Belgium through his work as an official 
and his suggestions as the trusted adviser of successive governments. 

MM. Wodon and Servais undertook a difficult task. It is not easy to 
scan the whole of a man’s published work and, by a series of extracts, to 
enable him to expound in a single volume ideas which were expressed in 
different ways through the output of half a century. They have, how- 
ever, done their work well. Much of the volume is of particular interest 
to Belgians. But those who are concerned in other countries with the 
vast problems which lie in the field where law becomes sociology will 
welcome a collection of material to which few have access in the original 
sources. W. Ivor JENNINGS. 


THE HOSPITAL ALMONER. (A brief study of hospital social service 
in Great Britain, prepared by a Committee of the Hospital Almoners’ 
Association.) Allen @ Unwin, 1935. 55. 

This unpretentious little volume serves as a record of one of the most 
interesting and fruitful developments in the field of social service in 
modern times, and illustrates from a particular angle the growing sense of 
the inter-relationship of social problems and the consequent importance 
of co-ordinating the services designed to meet these problems. It can 
also be regarded as a useful addition to the comparatively small number 
of books dealing with the practice of social work in this country from a 
professional point of view. 

Sir Charles Loch, a pioneer in the field of medical social service, as in 
so many others, was responsible for the introduction of the first Hospital 
Almoner to the Royal Free Hospital in 1895. ‘“‘ To be effectual, even to 
be equitably administered,” he had written a few years previously, “ medi- 
cal charity must act in alliance with general charity ” ; and he proposed 
to bring about this alliance by introducing at a vulnerable point in the 
whole system—the hospital out-patient department—trained workers who 
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as a result of their knowledge of local charitable institutions, and the 
application of discriminating judgment, would ensure the most effective 
use of the various services available. 

The duties of the first Almoner were in fact defined in such a way as to 
place in the forefront the necessity for safeguarding the resources of the 
hospital to which she was attached, and directing the flow of applications 
for medical assistance into the most appropriate channels ; but the possi- 
bility that she might be of use in arranging for the after-care of patients 
was also recognized, and it thus appears that from the beginning the two- 
fold nature of the task which confronts the hospital social-service worker 
even at the present day was more or less understood. She must still on 
the one hand ensure that the most economic and socially valuable use is 
made of the many services available for the sick, with a view to maximiz- 
ing benefits, and stopping abuse or avoidable waste ; whilst on the other 
her attention must be concentrated on the needs of the individual patient, 
unable at times, and for a variety of reasons, to benefit fully by the 
service offered to him—worried about hisdependants, unable perhaps with- 
out help even to understand the instructions given to him, to claim the 
benefits to which he is entitled, or to make provision for the after-care 
which may be necessary to ensure complete restoration to health and 
independence. To these two primary functions a third may indeed be 
added : for the skilled almoner can frequently, in virtue of her special 
training and approach to the problem of sickness, make a valuable con- 
tribution to research, especially at the present time when increased 
attention is paid to social factors in the causation of disease, and in rela- 
tion to its treatment. 

We are told in the book under review (which confines itself strictly to 
the history of hospital social service in Great Britain), that in the ten years 
after the appointment of the first Almoner seven other hospitals followed 
the example set by the Royal Free ; but one misses from a record so in- 
formative, and within its limits so complete, a note upon the subsequent 
rate of growth of the movement. The chapter on “ Certain Aspects of 
Almoners’ Work ” suggests, however, what is in fact the case, that expan- 
sion, if slow, has been considerable, particularly within recent years. 
The importance of skilled social work has already been demonstrated in 
relation to such specialisms as the treatment of tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases, in maternity work, and in the field of mental health ; and one is 
glad to note that a beginning has been made with the extension of the 
work from the voluntary to municipal hospitals. It does not indeed 
seem too much to hope that the day is not far distant when no hospital 
will be considered to be fully equipped without a social-service depart- 
ment. E. I. Brack. 
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